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The Accuracy of the Towneley Scribe 


By Martin STEVENS 


HE SINGLE extant manuscript of the Towneley plays (Hunt- 
Tew Library accession mark HM1) has given rise to a 
variety of textual questions which have perplexed scholars ever 
since the first edition of the plays was published by the Surtees 
Society in 1836. Among the more important of these questions, of 
course, is that concerning the relationship of the manuscript to 
the original texts of the craft plays. To what extent, one may ask, 
has the language of the manuscript been corrupted by the scribe? 
Can we blame him for part of the linguistic and metric variety in 
the extant text? Unfortunately, these questions, and many others, 
cannot be answered with absolute certainty, since earlier manu- 
scripts as well as external records describing the genesis and the 
performance of the Towneley cycle are wanting. However, the 
manuscript itself furnishes a number of conclusions which can be 
drawn with relative certainty. One such conclusion is that the 
scribe of the Towneley plays copied his source(s) with remarkable 
fidelity—a fact w hich students of the cycle have frequently 
overlooked. 

Because the Towneley manuscript hails, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, from the West Riding of Yorkshire, hence the Northern 
dialect belt in Middle English, the not-infrequent Midland dialect 
forms found throughout the manuscript have on more than one 
occasion been explained as scribal corruptions. For example, Asmus 
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Bunzen, one of the early students of the cycle, finds that the 
determination of the dialect and date of Towneley is critically 
complicated by the influence of the “Abschreiber:’ He suspects 
that the majority of the dialect variants found within the line are 
orthographic, and, therefore, that the scribe alone is responsible 
for a large percentage of the divided usage in the manuscript. This 
suspicion is confirmed in a more recent investigation by Margaret 
Trusler’—a study that deserves somewhat more attention in this 
survey because its conclusions were formed on linguistic evidence, 
and because it is to date the most complete study of the language in 
the Wakefield Master’s plays. Finding a considerable incidence of 
dual forms in these plays, Miss Trusler concludes that the Towneley 
manuscript “has obviously been corrupted by scribes,’ who, she 
claims, were largely responsible for Midland forms occurring both 
in rhyme and within the line. These Midland scribes, Miss Trusler 
asserts, were, “on the whole, methodical in substitution of Midland 
for Northern equivalents.’ To determine the extent of scribal 
alteration, Miss Trusler employs the following method: 


when the Northern form of a word is to be found either exclusively or 
most frequently in rime, Midland forms of the same word within the 
line have been interpreted as probably scribal; and Northern forms 
which appear within the line, even if rarer than their Midland equival- 
ents, have usually been taken as the most probable representatives of 
the author’s usage.’ 


If one could assume that the Towneley scribe exercised bold inde- 
pendence in copying his sources, Miss Trusler’s method would no 
doubt be useful and convenient. However, all the evidence points 
against the validity of Miss Trusler’s assumption, with the result 
that her important data are in need of general revaluation. To dis- 
prove the influence of the so-called Midland scribe(s) postulated 


1Ein Beitrag zur Kritik der Wakefielder Mysterien (diss. Kiel, 1903), pp. 20-21. 

“The Language of the Wakefield Playwright? Studies in Philology, XXXII 
(1936), 15-36. This article is a condensation and rearrangement of Miss Trusler’s 
unpubl. thesis, “A Study of the Language of the Wakefield Group in Towneley” 
(Univ. of Chicago, 1933). Both works will be referred to in this study. 
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The Language of the Wakefield Playwright) 16, 21, 36. 


“A Study of the Language of the Wakefield Group in Towneleyy p. 5. 
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by Miss Trusler and others, I propose first to examine various facts 
and theories concerning the manuscript of the Towneley plays. 
The Towneley manuscript is a folio consisting of thirty-two 
plays.° Scholars are in general agreement that the entire manuscript, 
with the exception of the last play which is a later addition, may 
be attributed to one scribe. Louis Wann, as a result of his systematic 
examination of the manuscript, substantially agrees with this view: 


After comparing many passages of the text, some taken at random, but 
some involving portions suspected to be written by different hands, I 

have found virtually nothing in the appearance of the handw riting to 
discredit the view that it was the work of the same scribe. Moreov er, 
the fact that the titles are all in red and made in a uniform manner, that 
the initial letters are all in simple black with very slight but uniform 
ornamentation, and that the speech indications are uniformly made (the 
names of characters at the right in black ink, with the speec hes oepundeed 
by lines ot red ink) strengthens the evidence supplied by the main 
body of the text.° 


Yet, Professor Wann cautions, there are a number of peculiarities 
that tend to cast a shadow of doubt on the conclusion that one 
hand was employed on the manuscript. In support, he cites the 
following facts: (1) The signatures are not uniform. Two of them 
—signatures L and S—are in red, while all the rest are in black ink. 
(2) Stage directions vary throughout the text. In some plays they 
are entirely i in red; others contain only black directions; still others 
contain directions in red and black.’ (3) The “explicit” appears in 
red after the majority of plays, but in black after six plays. Wann 
notes further that usage of black stage directions, black signatures, 
and the black “explicit” is uniform in the first seven plays of the 
cycle, and that only those plays directly taken from the York 

‘For a complete description of the manuscript see Louis Wann’s article, “A New 


Examination of the Manuscript of the Towneley Plays? PMLA, XLIII (1928), 
137-152. 

8Ibid., 146. 

7Sixteen plays (1, TH, IV, V, VI, VII, XT, XIV, XVII, XTX, XXII, XXV, XXVIII, 
XXIX, XXX, XXXI) contain black directions; two plays (XX, XXVI) contain red 
directions; and three (VIII, XVIII, XXVIII), red and black. However, there is a 
certain uniformity in the appearance of stage directions: “All red directions but one 
(XXVII, 97) are run in with the text, all black directions but one (XXVII, 290) are 
outside the text?’ Also all stage directions are in Latin except in XIV, Il. 504, 510, 522. 
See Wann, 141-142. 
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cycle (VIII, XVIII, XXV, XXVI, and XXX) deviate from “the 
uniform use of black stage-directions in Latin’ As a result, he 
poses some exploratory questions: “May these facts not suggest, if 
not the work of more than one hand, a possible difference in the 
character of the original manuscripts from which the one copy 
was made? May they not even suggest widely separated sources or 
localities from which the originals were derived?”® 

These questions and the facts that give rise to them prohibit an 
unequivocal assertion that the Towneley manuscript is the work of 
one scribe. At least, the rubricated parts could have been added by 
a different hand, though Wann, himself, seems inclined to dismiss 
this notion—or so I judge from the phrasing of his question. The 
fact remains, however, that the text exclusive of marginalia, titles, 
initials, and stage directions is the work of the same scribe, there 
being no paleographic evidence to suggest the contrary. Allowing 
for the possibility, then, that a second scribe added some of the 
extratextual portions to the Towneley manuscript, I premise the 
rest of my argument on the proposition that the Towneley manu- 
script is the work of one scribe. 

The late Mendal G. Frampton was the first scholar to develop 
in some detail the theory that this one scribe of ws Towneley 
cycle copied his sources with remarkable accuracy.’ Taking up 
Ww. WwW. Greg’ s hypothesis that the Towneley manuscript is a 

“registrum” (compiled at the request of a corporation which found 
it necessary to transcribe the plays belonging to various guilds into 
one volume),‘’ Frampton proceeds to account for the occasional 
differences in the appearance of such features as initial capitals 
and stage directions. He notes, for example, that in the first thirteen 
plays, initial capitals vary in size and form, while the capitals in the 
remaining plays are quite uniform.’' This fact, among others, leads 


‘Ibid., 147. 

*“The Date of the Flourishing of the ‘Wakefield Master)” PMLA, L (1935), 
646-648. 

WW. W. Greg, “Bibliographical and Textual Problems of the English Miracle 
Cycles? The Library, 3rd Ser., V (Jan. 1914), 2 

‘Capitals in plays I and II are small, the one in VIII is “tall and also unique? and 


those of XII and XIII “differ from all others, though they are themselves of the same 
character’ See Frampton, 647. 
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Frampton to conclude that the Towneley scribe “was working 
from separate manuscripts done by different scribes. . .?"* Further 
evidence in support of the scribe’s fidelity may be haan according 
to Frampton, in the fact that the space for the red stage directions 
which are run into the text had to be calculated too carefully in 
advance to allow for “scribal whim?’ In other words, the scribe 
was able to estimate the exact space he needed for the later insertion 
of these directions by copying line by line the text before him. 
Moreover, eighteen stage directions which are in red—and these 
are all the red stage directions in the manuscript except for one 
marginal direction in play XXVII and the directions “in the very 
composite Play XX”’—appear in plays derived from the York cycle,”* 
a text which according to its editor, Lucy Toulmin Smith, uses 
rubrics consistently for stage directions.'* Frampton believes that 
these variations, along with some others,’® arose because the 
Towneley scribe had before him a number of independent sources 
which he copied to the letter. Though admittedly Frampton’ § evi- 
dence is circumstantial, his argument is nonetheless quite convinc- 
ing. It gains further support when one considers the evidence from 
the language of the plays. 

An exhaustive linguistic study of the various Towneley plays 
will refute Trusler’s view that the scribe can be held responsible 
for divided usage in the manuscript. This conclusion will be facili- 
tated if we bear in mind two basic facts about the Towneley text: 
(1) as already mentioned, all the plays but the last are written in 
the same hand; (2) there are various strata in the Towneley cycle, 
among them the plays and parts of plays in the well-known 
nine-line stanza of the so-called Wakefield Master (e.g., The 
Second Shepherds’ play), and the five plays which have identical 
counterparts in the York cycle (VIII, XVIII, XXV, XXVI, XXX). 
All scholars agree that these strata are the work of different authors. 


12Loc. cit. 13] bid., 648. 

14 York Plays (Oxford, 1885), p. xvii. 

15E.g., the appearance of “bot now syn” on foll. 5b and 6a; the repetition of the title 
“Resurreccio Domini” of XXVI in XXVIII, where the words are struck out in 
black ink and “Thomas of Indie” is added in a different hand; the occasional devia- 
tion from the practice of writing couplets in single lines as in X. For amplification of 
these points, see Frampton, 647-648. 
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Indeed, the thirty-one plays owe their present form both to the 
work of several writers and revisers and to a borrowing from 
various sources. It follows, therefore, that if a Midland dialect 
form is found consistently substituted for Northern forms in the 
plays borrowed from York, and if, at the same time, the Northern 
form appears uniformly in the Master’s stanzas, neither the Northern 
nor the Midland usage is likely to be scribal. Surely the scribe of 
the Towneley manuscript w ould not have troubled himself to 
substitute Midland for Northern forms in the plays borrowed 
from York when in another part of the manuscript he independently 
employs the Northern form. The fact is that precisely such differ- 
ences in usage may be found in the extant text of the Towneley 
cycle. Let me cite some examples. 

Forms of the Plural Imperative. The five identical York and 
Towneley plays differ markedly in their use of the plural i impera- 
tive. In the York plays, the customary inflectional ending is in -(e)s 
(the Northern usage), while the Tow neley plays almost always 
substitute an uninflected ending. The fact 1s that only once Towne- 
ley substitutes the -(e)s ending for York -(e) (see Towneley, 
XXVI, 146; York, XXX VIII, 118).’° All told, in the identical lines, 
York has twenty-four forms in -(e)s to eleven in -(e), while 
Towneley has twenty-eight forms in -(e) to four in -(e)s. Since 
the plural imperative in these plays appears only within the line, 
one could conveniently argue that the scribe of the Tow neley text 
substituted his customary usage for the York form. However, upon 
further examination, one finds that this same scribe who allegedly 
substituted the uninflected form in the borrowed plays prefers the 
-(e)s ending in the stanzas of the Wakefield Master, both in rhyme 
and within the line.’’ Furthermore, in all the rest of Towneley, 
plural imperatives in -(e)s occur only fourteen times as contrasted 
with hundreds of uninflected plural imperatives.'* Logic will plainly 


'6For line references to the Towneley plays, see the edition by George England 
and Alfred W. Pollard, The Towneley Plays, FETS, ES, No. 71 (London, 1897). 

'7See Trusler’s analysis in “A Study of the Language of the Wakefield Group in 
Towneley, p. 65. 

18See I, 260; II, 26; VII, 31; XIV, 481, 607 (2x); XX, 350, 384; XXIII, 30, 172 
XXIX, 27, 101, 406; XXX], 19. 
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not permit us to explain the substitution of -(e) in the borrowed 
‘Towneley plays as scribal when in fact we know the same scribe to 
record -(e)s as a majority form in other plays. Much more feasible 
is the conclusion that the scribe had before him a number of plays 
from different craft guilds, perhaps plays of widely different 
localities, and that he copied these sources without altering them 
significantly in any way. 

In addition to the accumulated incidence of plural imperative 
endings, one should note the plural imperative form of the verb 
to be. The Northern form beis occurs twice in York, but Towneley 
in the identical lines employs be (see VIII, 371, 378). On the other 
hand, bese occurs both in rhyme and within the line in the stanzas 
attributed to the Wakefield Master (e.g., XXIV, 376) and in other 
plays of the cycle (e.g., I, 244; II, 296, 370). Again, the same scribe 
who deliberately substitutes be for beis in the borrowed plays would 
not resort to bese independently i in the rest of Towneley. 

The Preposition “to” vs. “till? These prepositions are almost 
evenly distributed in the identical lines of the York and Towneley 
cycles. A closer examination, however, shows that assimilation is 
responsible for the choice of forms. Thus til] is never followed by a 
word which begins with a consonant except h-. Altogether, there 
are in the identical lines of the two cycles ten examples of till before 
a word beginning with a vowel or h-, while nine times to precedes 
a word beginning with a consonant. In other plays of the Towneley 
cycle, however, this combinative pattern does not exist. For 
example, in the stanzas of the Wakefield Master, the customary | 
usage 1s to within the line and ti/] in rhyme. The preposition til) is, 
furthermore, a decided minority form throughout the rest of the 
cycle, being outnumbered by its doublet to ten to one in plays not 
attributed to the Wakefield Master or the York cycle."® In the 


19The within-the-line incidence in twenty-one plays (I, Il, 1V, V, VI, VII, IX, X, 
XI, XIV, XV, XVII, XTX, XX, XXII, XXII, XXIV, XXVIII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX] 
is as follows: 453 instances of the prep. to, 45 instances of ti/l. Moreover, to is used 
before vowels and h- 76 times to 43 such occurrences of till. This contrasts sharply 
with the plays borrowed from York where the within-the-line usage is evenly 
divided between to and till, and where the preposition to is used almost exclusively 
before words beginning with consonants. 
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prepositional usage of the forms to and till, therefore, one may find 
a genuine difference among the various strata in the Tow neley 
cycle. The argument that a scribe is responsible for the many 
examples of to in the non-York plays appears to be invalid on the 
grounds that the same scribe did not substitute to for til] in the plays 
borrowed from York. More than likely, in this case the editor of the 
borrowed play s was influenced strongly by the practice in York. 

Northern “mekyll” vs. Midland “mych? The five York plays 
employ only mekyll, but in the borrowed Towneley plays there 
are eight examples of mych and only three of mekyll. On the other 
hand, the predominant form in the nine-line stanzas is mekyll (used 
seventeen times as contrasted with two instances of mych). In the 
remaining Towneley plays, mekyll is likewise an overwhelming 
majority form, occurring thirty-two times to eight instances of 
mych. It would be illogical to call the Midland form mych a scribal 
corruption when the same scribe who allegedly substitutes the 
Midland form for mekyll in the plays borrowed from York employs 
mekyll as the majority form in the other plays. It seems more likely 
that the scribe faithfully copied his sources, using the two forms as 
they occurred in the texts which he had before him. 

Essentially the same logic will explain the divided usage of 
Northern i/k and its Midland variant ich (Mod. Engl. “each”) in 
the Towneley manuscript. The identical York and Towneley plays, 
with one exception (Towneley, XXVI, 342), employ i/k exclu- 
. sively. Yet, in the nine-line stanzas, the form ich occurs as an impor- 
tant minority form and so in the remaining plays of Towneley where 
ilk and its compounds (e.g., euerilk, ilka, ilkone, et cetera) occur 
twenty-eight times while ich occurs twenty- shen times.”” 

More such instances of divided usage can be cited from the 
various strata of the Towneley cycle. For example, the Northern 
form sal] appears a total of forty-five times in the five York plays, 
while Towneley employs this form only twice, substituting shall 
in all other instances. Yet sall is independently employed as a 
minority form in other Towneley plays including those of the 


20These facts serve to refute Miss Trusler’s opinion that ich in the plays of the 
Master is scribal. See “A Study of the Language of the Wakefield Group in 
Towneley? p. 76. 
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Wakefield Master (e.g., IX, 71; XXII, 216, 254; XXIV, 31).™ 
Similarly, the Northern form mon is used rather irregularly in the 
Towneley manuscript. In the identical lines of the York and 
Towneley plays it appears three times, while on other occasions 
Towneley replaces York mon with will (VIII, 361) and conversely 
York sall and will with mon (VIII, 390; XXVI, 462). In addition, 
mon appears five times in the Cain and Abel play (Towneley, II), 
three times in the short Prophets (Towneley, VII), yet not at all 
in the long Second Shepherds’ play (Towneley, XIII), nor in plays 
V, VI, X, XI, and XVII. Surely one scribe would not even uncon- 
sciously avoid the form in some plays but use it quite frequently in 
others. Nor is it logical that the alleged Midland scribe would 
replace a Midland form in York with a Northern one in Tow neley.** 

Unfortunately, positive proof of the Towneley scribe’s fidelity to 
his sources is not now and probably never will be available. How- 
ever, I believe the argument of Frampton together with the 
linguistic evidence from the manuscript is sufficiently convincing 
to cast the burden of the proof upon those who maintain that the 
language in Towneley has been corrupted by the scribe. The 
premise that the Tow neley manuscript is a substantially faithful 
transcription of the original plays is of some importance to Towne- 
ley scholarship. For one thing, it should facilitate future linguistic 
and textual studies, inasmuch as variants within the line may now 
be regarded as authentic elements of Towneley usage. Moreover, 
with the dismissal of the scribe’s corrupting influence on the manu- 
script, linguistic differences among the various strata in the cycle 
may well furnish some answers to the vexing questions concerning 
the origin, dialect, date, and development of the Towneley plays. 

21That shall is not a scribal form is further attested by the fact that Towneley 
changes the alliterating sound from s to sh in the following line taken from the 
identical plays: 

York: I sall be saffe fro synne & shame. (XI, 176) 
Towneley: I shall sheld the from shame. (VIII, 189) 

22Other examples of divided usage involve the following variants: the spelling wh 
for qu (e.g., whik for quick, XVIII, 199) and conversely the spelling qu for wh 
(e.g., quetstone for whetstone, XXI1, 80); the retention or omission oF initial b- in 
such words as hit and herand; the retention or loss of inflectional -s in present plural 
verb forms. For data concerning these variants, see Martin Stevens, “The Language 
of the Towneley Plays; unpubl. diss. (Michigan State Univ., 1956), pp. 17-24, 70-72, 
73-75, and the summary of data on pp. 161-163. 














The Origin of the Figure Called “the Vice” 


in Tudor Drama 


By Francis Hucu Mares 


M™: THAN fifty years ago E. K. Chambers pointed out the 
disparity between the commonly accepted account of the 
Vice’s origin in the early morality plays and the evidence of the 
twenty plays in which a character specifically called “the Vice” 
had a part. Commenting on L. W. Cushman’s The Devil and the Vice 
in English Dramatic Literature before Shakespeare (Halle, 1900), 
he said: 


Unfortunately it proceeds by disregarding several plays in which the 
vice does occur, and reading him into many where there is none . . . the 
vice is not found under that name in the text, list of dramatis personae, 
or stage directions of any popular morality or of any pre- -Elizabethan 
moral interlude except the Marian Respublica. The majority of plays 
in which he does occur are not morals, even of the modified Elizabethan 
type; and although in those which are he usually plays a bad part, even 
this is not an invariable rule.! 


In spite of this, the explanation of the Vice’s origin based on what 
A. W. Pollard called the “obvious etymology” of his name is still 
current. It is tacitly accepted by Hardin Craig in English Religious 
Drama (Oxford, 1955),’ and the New Cambridge edition of 
Richard Ill (1954) offers on 


Thus, like the formal Vice, Iniquity, 
I moralize two meanings in one word. (III.1.82-83) 


this gloss: “Vice, comic character in the old Morality plays; also 
called ‘Iniquity’” (p. 279). 

The purpose of this paper will be to suggest that the Vice comes 
into the drama from the popular festival, that he is already estab- 
lished as a stage clown before he appears in the morality at all, and 
that he does not do so until the morality is in decline. It has been 


1The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), II, 204. 


*See Chs. ix and x passim, and particularly p. 378. 
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suggested by R. J. E. Tiddy in The Mummers’ Play (Oxford, 
1923) and by Robert Withington’ that the folk-game fool had an 
influence on the mystery-play devil, and thence on the morality 
Vice. In a later article, Withington seems to retreat to a more 
conventional position.‘ Neither Tiddy nor Withington ever ques- 
tions the allegorical meaning of the term “the Vice;’ and both 
assume that he came into the Tudor plays in which he is found by 
way of earlier religious drama. Both also accept as Vices many 
figures that are nowhere so called. Since this sort of assumption is 
very common in discussions of pre-Shakespearean drama, from John 
Payne Collier’s edition of Bale’s King Johan to F. S. Boas’ note on 
the senennty discovered morality fragment, The Four Cardinal 
Virtues,’ | list the twenty plays in which there is a named Vice, 
and de two in which the reference is to Vices in the plural, in 
chronological order. Dates of printing are those given by W. W. 
Greg, in A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama, Vol. | 
(Oxford, 1939); of composition, by E. K. Chambers, in The 
Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923). 

It is plain that moral allegory is not the common feature of these 
plays. But all, with the exception of The Three Estates, are written 
to be played by a company of limited size, often with considerable 
doubling. The Vice was a favorite with the audience, and the man 
who played the Vice seems to have been the major actor of the 
company, His is almost invariably the longest single part. He has 
less time for doubling than the others, and it is his job to keep the 
audience amused in the lulls of the action while other characters 
are off stage changing for another part. 


And (Courage) fighteth to prolong the time, while Wantonnesse maketh 
her ready.® 


He is often left free to extemporize: 


3“The Ancestry of the ‘Vice;” Speculum, VII (1932), 525-529. 


‘“Braggart, Devil, and “Vice,” ibid., XI (1936), 124. See also Withington, Excur- 
sions in English Drama (New York, 1937). 


5Theatre Notebook, V (Oct./Dec. 1950), §-10. 


6George Wapull, The Tide Tarrieth no Man, Tudor Facsimile Texts (London, 
1910), sig. E3". 
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Here the vyce shal turne the proclamation to some contrarie sence at 
everie time all for money hath read it... .” 


He is on intimate terms with his audience and cracks jokes with 
individual members of it. He acts as a presenter and chorus, intro- 
ducing other characters to the audience and commenting on them 
aside. Nichol Newfangle, alone on the stage when his play opens, 
has a long chat with his audience. When he is joined by Lucifer, he 
ends it with these words: 


Sancte benedicite, whom have we heer? 

Tom Tumbler or else some dauncing bear? 

Body of me it were best go no near: 

For that ought I see it is my Godfather Lucifer 

Whose prentice I have been this many a day? 

But no more words but mum: you shall hear what he will say. 
Lucifer 

Ho myne owne boy I am glad that thou art heer: 


Nichol Newfangle 
He speaketh to you sir I pray you come neer 
(pointing to one standing by)* 


In these direct comments to the audience the Vice often foretells 
the action of the play or lets the audience into his confidence, as 
Jack Juggler and Avarice do. He is not subject to the limitations of 
the other characters, and seems often to be outside the moral law. 
He is not evil disguised as good as the conventional morality 
explanation would lead one to expect, but does both good and evil 
“Haphazardly:’ Common Conditions is “Nere kind to dame fortune 
to raise and let fall?’ Even in a morality, The Tide Tarrieth no Man, 
the Vice Courage can say: 
... Corage contagious, 

And eake contrarious, both in me do rest: 

For I of kind, am alwayes various, 

And change, as to my mind seemeth best. (sig. C3’) 


7Thomas Lupton, All for Money (London, 1578), STC 16949, sig. Dit. (In all 
cases where an early edition has been used, the Short-Title Catalogue no. will be 
given.) 


8Ulpian Fulwell, Like Will to Like (London, 1568), STC 11473, sig. A3*. 
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A number of the Vices—for no obvious dramatic reason—make 
themselves out to be great travelers.° 

There is general agreement among those who have considered 
the problem that the dress of the Vice was not unlike that of the 
domestic fool, and that he carried a wooden sword or dagger. 
There is evidence in the vice plays themselves and in some nearly 
contemporary comment, such as the often quoted account in 
Archbishop Harsnett’s Declaration of Egregious Popish Impostures, 
Jonson’s The Devil is an Ass, and The Staple of News. 


Mirth. ...» How like you the Vice i’the Play? 
Expectation. Which is he? 


Mirth. Three or foure: old Covetousnesse, the sordid Penyboy, 
the Money-bawd, who is a flesh-bawd too, they say. 


Tatle. But here is never a Fiend to carry him away. Besides, he 
has never a wooden dagger! I’d not give a rush for a Vice, 
that has not a wooden dagger to snap at every body he 
meetes.’° 


Perhaps the most conclusive evidence is to be found in an inventory 
of the wardrobe in the Revel’s Accounts for the year 1555 


One frock yolowe velet all cheveroned with brode gardes 
Crymsyn grene & black Saten with one hed pece to 
the some of grene Satten & whyte golde Sarcent with Fris. 


The three lines are bracketed together at the end, and against them 
is written “for a vyees to a playe after to the lorde mysruell:”* The 
only dissentient voice is that of Cushman, who bases his opinion on 
the dubious assumption that “A reliable source of information 
regarding the Vice’s costume is the old woodcuts” (p. 120). He 
cites two; one comes from Hickscorner, a play in which the term 
“the Vice” is not applied to any character. The other is from the 
second Copland edition of Jack Juggler—the only edition known 


%E.g., Merry Report, Nichol Newfangle, Sin, Idleness, Politic Persuasion. 

10Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, VI (Oxford, 1938), 323, 
ll. 5-13. 

Documents Relating to the Revels at Court in the Time of King Edward V1 and 
Queen Mary, ed. Albert Feuillerat (Louvain, 1914), p. 194. 
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to Cushman, Eduard Eckhardt, discussing the same woodcut, comes 
to a different conclusion.” 

In The Morris Book and The Sword Dances of Northern Eng- 
land** details are given of the dress and behavior of folk dancers at 
the beginning of this century that tally remarkably with what can 
be deduced of the appearance and activity of the Vice. The Fool 
was the most important of the extra characters that accompanied 
the team of dancers—the others were the King and Queen, the 
Hobbyhorse, and the “Bessy” or man-woman. He was the leader 
of the team, he was master of ceremonies and comedian, and he 
was on intimate terms with the audience. All this is certainly true 
of the dancing I myself have seen in Oxford on May Day. Accord- 
ing to Sharp a favorite opening gambit was, “Here we be, masters, 
six fools and one dancer} and in fact the Fool was always an expert 
dancer, and often had a special dance of his own to show off his 
prowess. The part he took in the group dance, though slight, was 
of great significance; and where, as in the Plow Monday games, 
there was a play associated with the dance, he was an important 
actor. Sharp gives the following generalized description of his dress: 


A tunic made of brightly-coloured stuff, or patchwork, edged with a 
silver fringe, with a pad of bells on each shoulder, breeches, stockings 
of different colours, rings of bells round the ankles, and a hat shaped 
something like a mitre, lavishly trimmed with artificial flowers, 
feathers, and animal skin. In his hand he alw ays carries a short stick, 
with a calf’s tail attached at one end and a bladder attached to a string 
at the other.'* 


He wore, in fact, a crude version of the variegated dress of the 
professional fool of Tudor times, with actual animal relics in place 
of the stylized “cockscomb” and the long ears on the hood. The 
instances Sharp gives from particular dances are even more sug- 
gestive. At Brailes the Fool blackened his face and wore a calfskin 
over his shoulders, reminding us of the French Sotties and the 


12“Die lustige Person im alteren englischen Drama} Palaestra, XVII (1902), 165. 


18Cecil J. Sharp and Herbert C. Macilwaine, The Morris Book, 3 pts. (London, 
1912-14); Sharp, The Sword Dances of Northern England, 3 pts. (L ondon, 1911-14). 


4T he Morris Book, Pt. 1, p. 28. 
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Bastard’s repeated taunt to the Archduke of Austria in King John, 
III, i, At Grenoside the Captain wore a cap of rabbitskin retaining 
the rabbit’s head, and with the head and ears pointing forward. The 
Fool at Kirby Malzeard had a foxtail fixed to the back buckle of his 
trousers, and called attention to it by nonsense verse and antics. 
Inclination in The Trial of Treasure had a tail at his rear, while 
Iniquity in King Darius (1565) gave “a blowe with a foxe taye?””’ 
Injury in the fragment Albion Knight also has a foxtail on his coat, 
though in the surviving part of the text he is nowhere called the 
Vice. The clown in the Escrick dance wore a jacket with different 
colored sleeves, odd stockings, and “a gay cap with a fox-tail 
hanging from the back of it?”** 

It is possible also to trace a connection between the Vice and the 
popular mummers’ play, though it is less direct. The common origin 
of the sword dance, the morris, and the mummers’ play in pagan 
sacrificial or sacramental rituals has been often argued, most notably 
by Sir James Frazer in The Golden Bough, and the central act in 
these fragmentary rites that have survived so long is found in the 
death and resurrection of one of the participants. In the sword 
dance this person is almost without exception the Fool who is 
master of ceremonies, or else his deputy or double. At Escrick, for 
example, it is the Fool’s son, a person called Woody Garius who is 
the victim. He also wears a cap with a foxtail, and in the play that 
goes with this dance is explicitly said to resemble the Fool: 


Clown: Here’s Woody Garius Id like to forgot 
His beauty’s so much like my own." 


In the Plow Monday plays, such as those from Bassingham, 
Revesby, and Ampleforth, the Fool, besides being “caller” and 
master of ceremonies, is a major actor. In the Bassingham play, in 
the combined text giv en by Chambers,** he is killed in a fight with 
St. George and revived by the doctor before he wins the Lady. 
In the Revesby play the Fool fights the Hobbyhorse and a “wild 


15Tudor Facsimile Texts (London, 1909), sig. Biv. 
16Sword Dances of Northern England, Pt. Ill, p. 19. 
17Ibid., p. 24. 

18T he English Folk Play (Oxford, 1933), p. 95- 
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worm” before being executed in the sword dance. When he is 
revived, he courts and wins the lady “Cicily” At Ampleforth the 
wooing comes first and leads to a symbolic rather than actual 
combat with the King. After this a bystander claimed to be the 
Fool’s son is killed and revived by the Fool after a number of 
fruitless attempts by the Doctor. As in the simple sword dance, it 
is the Fool (who is the leader of the team and the presenter), or 
his deputy or “son” who is killed in the Plow Monday plays. 

It is most unusual to find the caller one of the combatants in the 
mummers’ play; what we do find, so frequently that it must be 
accepted as part of the regular pattern, is the assertion of the 
father-and-son relationship between the caller and the killed man. 
In the normalized text given by Chambers in The English Folk Play 
it appears thus: 


Presenter: O cruel Christian, what hast thou done? 
Thou hast wounded and slain my only son. (p. 8) 


This is the same as the situation in many of the sword dances and 
Plow Monday plays, where for the original victim, who was Captain 
and Fool, a substitute has been found who is asserted to be the 
double or son of the leader. 

Similarities of dress and equipment between the Vice and the 
Fool in the morris and sword dance and the apparent association 
in the popular mind of the sword-dance Fool with the killed and 
revived combatant of the mummers’ play who is the “son” of the 
presenter would not alone be sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that the vice plays of the sixteenth century have more than the 
remotest connection with the traditional mummers’ plays that have 
survived into our own day, even when we recognize that the 
Vice, like the Fool, was probably the leader of his team of actors. 
Both Chambers and Tiddy see the influence of the popular tradition 
on our early drama in such episodes as that of the Doctor and his 
Boy in the Croxton Play of the Sacrament, but there is more precise 
evidence than this. Verbal echoes are slight, but a type of verbal 
humor is common to both vice and mummer plays. It is the “incon- 
gruous juxtaposition of contradictories . . . purely verbal jesting 
without salt of mind. ... The Folk at its worst?’ as Chambers 
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sternly called it. The description applies without qualification to a 
good deal of the Vice’s humor. 


But in fyne, these three began to agree, 

And knit them selves up in one trinity, 

And after they loved like brother and brother, 
For very love, they did kill one another. 

And then they were buried, I doe well remember, 
In Stawtons strawne hat, vii mile from December. 
Where they had not lyen the space of a day, 

But fower of those three, were thence run aw ay. 
The Constable came, with a backe on his bill, 
And because they were gone, he did them kill."® 


I have mentioned that it is common for the Vice to give an 
account of extraordinary travels. In the mummers’ play it is the 
Doctor who has traveled the world, and he describes his journey 
on his first entrance in some such formula as 


Italy, Pitaly, France and Spain 
Round the world and back again. 


In thirteen of the plays collected by Tiddy, the Doctor rides in on 
the back of one of the other characters. At Longborough the 
Doctor’s horse is Beelzebub. When the Vice rides off on the Devil’s 
back at the end of Like Will to Like, he announces Spain as his 
destination. In the Camborne play, the body of the Turkish Knight, 
who has been killed a second time after revival by the Doctor, is 
carried off by Beelzebub, just as the Devil carries off the body of 
Ill Report at the end of Susanna. 

In the “education” play Misogonus the part of Cacurgus, the 
“Morio, shows the features I have deduced as typical of the Vice. 
In a cast list divided for ten to play he is doubled only with the 
Prologue and one small part; he is on the stage a good deal, often 
alone, and has special privilege with the audience. In one of his 
“turns” he pretends to be an Egyptian doctor and gives a recital of 
the cures he can perform and of the travels he has been on. He 
certainly wears motley, and as an Egyptian, whose father was a 

“natural Ethopian,’ no ‘doubt has a black face.2° 


19T he Tide Tarrieth no Man, sig. B2". 
20Early Plays from the Italian, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1909), p. 237. 
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Accounts of the dress and appearance of mummers are scanty 
and unreliable; in the nineteenth century, when most of the plays 
were collected, the tendency seems to have been toward dressing 
the parts realistically, but some interesting details are preserved. 
One of the combatants in a version called Galations, printed in 
Edinburgh in 1835, is the Admiral of the Hairy Caps. At Thenford 
(according to Chambers) one of them wears a cap of hareskin or fox- 
skin. The Turkish Knight—or his equivalent—frequently has a black 
face; so sometimes do other or all of the characters. Sometimes the 
Doctor or the Fool-presenter has a red face. In the Camborne play 
red ocher is smeared on the face of the Turkish Knight after he has 
been killed, an attempted realism that may be no more than a relic 
and rationalization of an earlier practice. A folklore figure with a 
reddened face is found in Wily Beguiled (printed in 1606) and in 
Grim the Collier of Croydon (not printed until 1662, but plainly 
belonging to an earlier period); both are called Robin Goodfellow, 
so it seems possible that Shakespeare’s Puck would have been 
similarly decorated. This face- -reddening habit may offer an expla- 
nation of an obscure passage in Thomas Tusser’s Five hundred 
pointes of good Husbandrie: 

His face made of brasse, like a vice in a game, 
His gesture like Davus, whom Terence doth name. 
His brag as Thersites, with elbowes abrode, 
His cheekes in his furie, shall swell like a tode.?! 
It probably explains: 
In comes I old Oliver Cromwell and that you may suppose 
For many nations I have conquered with my copper nose.** 

In John Redford’s play Wit and Science, when Wit is dressed 

in the garments of Ignorance, he says when he sees himself: 
& I by the mas a foole alone 
deckt by goges bones lyke a very asse 
Ingnorance cote hoode eares/ye by the masse 
kokscome & all / lak but a bable 


& as for this face / is abhominable 

as black as the devyll / god for his passion.** 
*1Sixth ed. (London, 1580), STC 24380, sig. Q3". 
22Tiddy, The Mummers’ Play, p. 81. 
28Malone Society Reprints (Oxford, 1951), p. 33- 
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Ignorance himself is certainly intended as a rustic fool, for he speaks 
the “cham cholde” dialect. The episode of dressing the hero in the 
clothes of the fool occurs in all three “wit and science” plays, and 
in the latest—The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom —the fool is called 
“the Vice: These plays also provide an interesting parallel to the 
death and resurrection of the mummers’ play, for the monster 
Tediousness is killed only at the second attempt; at the first—like the 
Red Cross Knight in The Faerie Queene—Wit is defeated and has 
to be revived from death. 

There is evidence from another quarter for the existence in 
popular rituals of a figure analogous to the Vice. There is a report 
of the annual performance of plays at “parish wakes” in Shropshire 
—“at Churchstoke in May, at Shelve in July, and at Chirbury in 
October?** Four of the five plays reported seem to have had their 
origin in the Elizabethan theater; they are Mucidorus, Valentine 
and Orson, Doctor Forster, and St. Geor ge and the Fiery Dragon. 
The fifth, The Rigs of the Times, is perhaps related to a ballad. 
All recollection of a printed source—if it had ever existed—for these 
plays was lost. None of the manuscripts were known to the author 
of the report, writing about fifty years after the performances 
stopped, but the burning of two was recalled. When the plays 
were performed, a book keeper who acted as prompter and callboy 
sat on stage in full view of the audience, as in the accounts of the 
Cornish mystery plays. It was rare for more than two play ers to be 
on stage together. In all the plays “a kind of fool or jester” was a 
most important member of the company and “played all manner 
of megrims:’ He wore a paper mask and a hareskin cap with the 
ears up, and had bells at his knees. One passage of his wit, from 
The Rigs of the Times, is recorded: 


(Jester enters, and stumbles over a man who is pretending to be drunk.) 
Hello! What’s here lying at length? 
I will struck (sic) at him with main strength. 
Some good lusty man’s assistance I do lack 


24Sir Offley Wakeman, “Rustic Stage Plays in Shropshire? Transactions of the 
Shropshire Archeological and Natural History Society, ist Ser., VII (Shrewsbury, 
1884), 383. The bulk of the article is reprinted with further information in FE. Jac kson 
and C. S. Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore (London, 1883), pp. 493 ff., which is the 
source for the account that follows. 
@ 
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To help me with this monster on my back. 
I’ll take him to Cardiganshire if its fine weather, 
and there I'll bury him, nose and heels together. (p. 495) 



























It seems possible from the second line that this fool had something 
like the wooden sword of the Vice. In this one surviving passage are 
recalled both the popularity of dramatic pickaback rides and the 
activity of the Fool in the Ampleforth play, who raises laughter 
by stumbling over the body of the victim. Tiddy records a similar 
episode at Icomb in Gloucestershire. Falstaff, ‘ ‘that reverend vice,’ 
“kills” the dead Hotspur and carries him off stage on his back at 
the end of 7 Henry IV. 

From the account given of the Mucidorus play there is no doubt 
that it is related to the Elizabethan best seller; the identity of name 
and the episode of the bear are too much for coincidence. Whatever 
this relationship—whether the village play is a garbled version of the 
old stage play, or whether the Elizabethan Mucedorus itself belongs 
to some such tradition of popular romantic drama as C. R. Basker- 
vill’® postulates, and the printed version is one furbished up for 
London performance— “the kind of fool or jester” who played “all 
manner of megrims” must have a popular origin; he can hardly be 
identified with Mouse in the printed play. 

In The Mediaeval Stage Chambers quotes from the Church- 
wardens’ accounts for Chelmsford, Essex, a payment to “Willm. 
Hewet, for makinge the vices coote;’ and in an inventory for the 
following year appear “ij vyces coates, and 1j scalpes, ij daggers 
(j dagger wanted)” At Bungay i in Suffolk on the occasion of the 
“interlude in the churchyarde” in 1566, payment was made to 
“Kelsaye, the vyce, for his pastyme before the plaie, and after the 
playe, both daies, ijs:’** There are also records of fools “by which 
is meant the same thing” (he says) at Heybridge and New Romney 
in Kent.** Chambers appears to suggest that the Vice has been 
imported into the late mystery play from the “popular” farce or 
morality, but it is to be noted that there is no evidence of a part 
for a Vice in a cycle drama. Kelsaye was paid for “pastyme” before 


25“Some Evidence for Early Romantic Plays in England; Modern Philology, XIV 
(1916), 229-251, 467-512. 


261], 346, 343. 27Ibid., 141. 
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and after, not in the course of the play. And is it certain that “the 
interlude in the churchyarde” was a cycle play at all? On the other 
hand, it seems probable that on festival days the favorite traditional 
entertainer of the folk—a character popular in a double sense— 
would almost certainly have put in an appearance. There is pictorial 
evidence that on the Continent he did. The Archduchess Isabella 
made a triumphal entry into Brussels on May 31, 1615, and Denis 
van Alsloot recorded the event in the painting known as “Isabella’s 
Triumph” now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. The 
picture shows the triumphal procession of “pageants” moving 
through the city, each gorgeously decorated wagon carrying a 
tableau vivant of allegorical or scriptural significance, one of them 
representing the Nativity. In the right middle ground, threatening 
two urchins with a bladder on a stick is a figure in an animal mask 
with a hairy tail at his rump. Elsewhere are other grotesques, one 
with brightly colored trappings, diverting the spectators. In an 
illustrated monograph on this painting (London, 1947) James Laver 
calls these figures “devils? but they are much less seriously evil than 
the devil shown in combat with St. Michael in Plate 5, who is 
armed with a two-pronged steel hook, not a bladder on a stick. 

I have been able to find three plain examples of the use of the term 
“the Vice” in connection with folk games. The first is that already 
given from Tusser; the second is a gibe in the Marprelate pamphlet, 
Hay any Work for Cooper: 


There is a neighbour of ours/ an honest priest/ who was sometimes 
(sy mple as he nowe standes) a vice in a playe for want of a better/ his 
name is Gliberie of Hawsteade in Essex/ he goes much to the pulpit. 
On a time/ I think it was the last Maie/ he went up with a full resolu- 
tion/ to do his businesse with great commendations. But see the fortune 
of it. A boy in the Church/ hearing either the sommer Lord with his 
Maie game/ or Robin Hood with his Morrice daunce going by the 
Church/ out goes the boye. Good Gliberie/ though he were in the 
pulpit/ \ yet had a minde to his olde companions abroad (a company of 
merrie grigs you must think them to be/ as merie as a vice on a stage) 
seeing the boy going out/ finished his matter presently with John of 
Londons Amen, say ‘ing/ ha/ ye faith boie/ are they there/ then ha 
with thee/ & so came down & among them hee goes.** 


28(London, 1589), STC 17456, pp. 3-4 (B3,r & v). 
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The third is from the middle of the seventeenth century, but from 
a remote part of the country. In the sessions record of Much Wen- 
lock dated August 9, 1652, is a charge against a morris-dance party 
from Brosely, who created a disturbance in a neighboring parish. 
It contains this statement: “The leader of them or lord of misrule 
was William Homes junior; the vice called the Lord’s son, was 
John Johnson, junior:’** That “the Lord’s son” was a well-known 
title for the morris Fool is plain from a quibble in Marston’s Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment (1601). After the dance the Fool collects 
money: 


Ed. ...» Hold Couzen hold. He gives the Fool money. 

Foole: Thankes Couzen, when the Lord my Fathers Audit comes, 
weel repay you again. Your benevolence too sir. 

Mam. What a Lords sonne become a begger? (sigs. A3¥-A4") 


In the records of the Revel’s Office can be found further evidence 
to support the suggestion of a popular origin for the Vice. The 
term is not found in Feuillerat’s volume for the reign of Eliza- 
beth, but in that for the reigns of Edward VI and Mary it occurs 
five times. In 1551 a payment was made to: “Nycolas Germayne 
for one vyces dagger & a ladle with a bable pendante by hym 
garnished & deliverid to the Lorde of mysrules foole . . . in decem- 
ber” (p. 73). Among the accounts for Christmas in die same year 
are details of three suits for “My lordes (Misrule’s) vice or 
dyssarde” (p. 79). In the following Christmas season Edward 
Sherad was paid for making “a vices coote for John Smith” (p. 97). 
I have already quoted the description of the Vice’s costume from 
the inventory of 1555; the fifth reference to the Vice comes from 
the same year and concerns the making over of one elaborate 
costume “to tow vyes Coetts for a playe” (p. 194). The entries for 
1551, like the record from the Much Wenlock sessions a hundred 
years later, plainly make the Vice the companion of the Lord of 
Misrule and not a dramatic person at all. Although i in the 1555 
inventory the costume was for a “vyees to a playe,’ it was to go 

“after to the lorde mysruell” This provides further evidence of the 
association of the two figures and suggests also that, like the Fool 
and his double-substitute in the sword dance, they could be dressed 

29°Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 480. 
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alike. It is plain, too, from other entries—such as the request for 
hobbyhorses in royal numbers (pp. 90, 91)—that the Christmas 
revels of the court of this time were still not far from their humble 
village parallels. 

Furthermore it may be noted that at least three, and possibly all 
four, of the earliest vice plays to be preserved are plays for the 
Christmas season, and probably for the court. Love, Respublica, 
and Jack Juggler all contain plain references to the season of the 
year, and in The Weather is found a Vice who resembles more 
closely than any other the presenter of the mummers’ play. The 
small boy’s request for weather for snowballing at the end of the 
play may well be a hint of the season of performance. 

The evidence presented here cannot, by its nature, be conclusive. 
That concerning the folk games, particularly, rests finally on con- 
jecture about the nature and significance of these performances— 
even though the conjecture is now almost universally accepted. 
There is enough evidence, however, to establish a close connection 
between the Vice and a figure in popular rituals. The presence of a 
Vice (who was not a dramatic figure) at court in the train of the 
Lord of Misrule before any dramatic Vices known to us except 
Heywood’s, and the fact that the majority of the early Vices 
belong to Christmas festival plays, suggest that the influence is 
from the popular tradition to the drama and not the other w ay. 
The use of the term “the Vice” for what were without any doubt 
popular figures makes this all the more likely. 

If I am right in assuming that the Vice comes into the drama 
from the folk game and the Christmas entertainment, it is necessary 
to explain both his name and the ease with which the identification 
with the morality tempter was made. Although as late as Cambises 
the Vice could have a name that was not that of a moral fault, it is 
plain that by the early seventeenth century the “moral” meaning 
was already established. When Satan asks Pug what sort of a Vice 
he would like, he replies: 

. why, any, Fraud; 


Or Covetousnesse; or L ady Vanity; 
Or old Iniquity .. 


30The Devil is an Ass, in Ben Jonson, 165, ll. 41-43. 
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and by far the commonest of the moral terms used in these later 
references is Iniquity,** although it occurs only once in the list of 
named Vices. If we reject the usual suggestion that the Vice was a 
morality figure before we find him named in Heywood’s farces, 
then we must account for what has been argued as the common 
line of descent from figures like Detractio in The Castle of Perse- 
verance or Mischief in Mankind to such named Vices as Avarice in 
Respublica, iniquity in King Darius, or Idleness in The Marriage of 
Wit and Wisdom. If we examine those characters claimed as Vices 
or ancestors of the Vice, we shall find that they fall easily 1 into two 
distinct classes: those wearing the fool’s costume, and acting accord- 
ingly; and those who are comic representations of the person 
addicted to the grosser forms of worldly pleasure—to frequenting 
taverns and brothels, and to gambling. The latter type is the obvious 
choice for the tempter in the morality. He is a representative of the 
secular spirit, the enjoyment of present pleasure under the threat 
of extinction; he has a comic gusto and ebullience; and he seduces 
mankind from a proper concern with eternal values to passing 
gratifications. The figure in the fool’s dress is conceived more 
purely in terms of allegory. Foolishness in the worldly sense is the 
inability to look after one’s own interests; in the eyes of the church, 
man’s greatest interest lay in the eternal salvation of his soul. 
Consequently, any act that endangered the soul was folly, and to 
persist in a state of mortal sin was the height of folly. The obvious 
symbol for man in this state was the domestic fool, often a half-wit, 
unable even to keep himself clean. By an easy extension, the 

“artificial” fool, who was as well aware of true values as other men, 
and yet chose to act as if he were not, represented a vicious 
persistence in evil in spite of the knowledge of good. In some plays 
fools of both types occur: Fancy, the “natural)’ appears first in 
Magnificence, to be followed later by his brother Folly. In The 
Four Elements are Ignorance and Sensual Appetite—the latter is 
plainly a fool, in spite of his name. In Redford’s Wit and Science 


s1F.g., in Richard 111, I1.i.82-83; 1 Henry 1V, ILiv.499; in Old Fortunatus (Thomas 
Dekker, ed. Ernest Rhys, Mermaid Series [London, 1887]), we find: 
Shadow: And you his brother Vice! 
Andelocia: Most true, my little lean Iniquity. (p. 308) 
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Ignorance is a “natural;’ but when Wit is dressed in Ignorance’s 
clothes he is called a “nawgty vycious foole:’ Figures in the fool’s 
dress who have been claimed as early Vices are Ignorance in the 
anonymous Wit and Science, Infidelity in Bale’s Three Laws, and 
Folly in Mundus et Infans, as well as those in the plays already 
mentioned. With less assurance Mirth in The Pride of Life could be 
claimed as a figure of the same kind. 

The more directly representational figures of the type of the 
riotous man are: Sensuality and Worldly Affection in Medwall’s 
Nature, the name character in Hickscorner, Evil Counsell and 
Idleness in John the Evangelist, Sedition in Bale’s King Johan, 
Iniquity in Nice Wanton, Riot in The Interlude of Youth, Hypoc- 
risy in Weever’s Lusty Juventus, and also, as far as can be discerned, 
Mischief in Mankind, and perhaps Detractio in The Castle of 
Perseverance. 

There is good reason to suppose that all these plays just mentioned 
containing figures that have been claimed as Vices were written 
before 1553, the probable date of Respublica. In them the distinction 
between the two types—the realistic representation of riotous man 
and the allegorical fool-figure—is easy to draw. It is in Respublica 
that we find the two types for the first time combined together in 
one figure. This figure i is called “the Vice” and goes by the name of 
a moral failing—avarice. He is the first Vice whose name carries 
this suggestion. It is to be assumed that Avarice wore a “Vice’s coat”; 
if he did, he is the first character dressed as a fool who does not 
maintain the part of the fool in relation to all the other characters 
of the play. He 1s jester to the audience, he is a “ruffler” with his 
three confederates, and he is consistently Policy to Respublica. 
Although in Skelton’s play Folly presents himself to Magnificence 
as Conceit, and is entrusted with responsibility, he maintains 
throughout the jester behavior—with which his assumed name is not 
incompatible. | would suggest that the combination of the riotous 
man and the fool-figure in one person in “Avarice, allias Pollicie, 
the vice of the plaie” is the starting point for the confusion of two 
distinct lines of development. Hey wood’s Vices were not evil; no 
tempter in any earlier morality that we know of is ever called “the 
Vice.’ Because of the obvious moral connotation of the term “the 
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Vice;’ the application of this title—properly belonging to a popular 
entertainer—to a comic figure in a Christmas morality play easily 
stuck, and from being a pun quickly became the established usage. 
Because of this combination of the fool and the riotous man under 
the title of the Vice, the two types are often lumped together in 
discussions of the antecedents of the Vice without the distinction 
between them being clearly seen. Thus Eckhardt, putting more 
emphasis on the allegorical figure of the fool, insists that the Vice 
(in his definition) wore motley, Cushman, on the other hand, more 
aware of the representation of the riotous man, insists that he did 
not. 

Nicholas Udall—if he was the author of Respublica—combined in 
his politico-moral play something of the character of the riotous 
man and the figure of the fool with its allegorical connection with 
sin. Knowi ing “the Vice” as the name of a popular fool in the train 
of the Christmas Lord of Misrule, he called Avarice “the vice of 
the plaie” either with a deliberate intention of punning or because 
the part of Avarice was to be played by the Christmas Vice—or 
perhaps for both reasons. Later playwrights took up the association, 
either consciously or in ignorance of the real origins of the Vice, 
and it became not uncommon to find the title “the Vice” applied to 
a buffoonish agent of evil in a morality play. But as long as the Vice 
remained a popular figure on the public stages, this was never a 
general practice, and, even where he appeared as an agent of evil in 
a morality play, he always maintained a degree of freedom from 
the allegorical framework most difficult to explain by the generally 
accepted “moral” theory of his origin. Only when a sophisticated 
drama, in which there is no place for the Vice as such, has devel- 
oped, do we find him consistently referred to by some such title as 
“Iniquity; and even then the recollections of his activities have 
little suggestion of moral significance about them. 

Finally, we must offer an alternative to “the obvious etymology” 
of the Vice’s title. Two suggestions have been made; first, that it 
comes from the Latin vice, in the place of, as do words like “vicar” 


or “viceroy.” This is the suggestion of John Upton,” and though he 


82Critical Observations upon Shakespeare, 3rd ed. (London, 1748), p. 397. 


a 
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bases his case on the common assumption that the Vice is first and 
foremost a morality figure, which we have rejected, it might be 
thought to receive some support from the association of the Vice 
with “the Lord’s son} the substitute victim of the folk game. This, 
however, seems unlikely. The earliest example of this absolute use 
of the word recorded by the OED (Vice sb. 7) is in 1597, and it 
does not appear to be at all common until a great deal later. A 
better suggestion, perhaps, is that made by Steevens: “This character 
was always acted in a mask; it probably had its name from the old 
French word Vis, for which they now use Visage, though they 
still retain it in vis a vis, which is, literally, face to face:’** This has 
the support of Chalmers and Flégel.** It is probably not necessary 
to go to old French for the origin of the word, for according to 
OED it is common up to the fourteenth century in England in the 
sense of “face” or “visage:’ This explanation fits what we know of 
the face- -blacking habits of the Vice and the folk fool, and is sup- 
ported by a line in Magnificence. Folly, who wears the fool’s dress, 
twits Crafty Conveyance: “... thou can play the fole without a 


vyser.’? The evidence is slight, but in view of the difficulty of 
accounting for the Vice by the usual “moral” explanation without 
ignoring—as Chambers pointed out—the bulk of the primary evi- 


dence, it seems not unreasonable to suggest that the Vice took his 
name from his mask or his painted face. The allegorical figure Vice in 
Dekker’s Old Fortunatus enters “with a gilded face, and horns on 
her head; her garments long, painted before with silver half-moons. 

. Behind her garments are painted with fools’ faces and heads; 
and in the midst is written, ‘Ha, Ha, He’” (p. 312). 


38Johnson’s and Steevens’ Shakespeare, 3rd ed. (London, 1785), IV, 271, n. 8. 


34 Works of Sir David Lindsay, ed. George Chalmers (L — 1806), I, 407; K. F 
_ Geschichte der Hofnarren (Leipzig, 1798), pp. 55- 


‘Ed. R. L. Ramsay, EETS, ES, XCVIII (London, any 37. 











Scarrus and the Scarred Soldier 


By J. Leeps BarRRoLi 


wu purely bibliographical reasoning is the indispensable and 
often conclusive process by which emendation of a Shake- 
speare play may be established, yet the nature of such evidence in 
many cases can establish only a high degree of probability, which 
must be subjected to the complementary considerations of dramatic 
coherence and artistic consistency. Such principles apply with 
great force to the emendation which is to be proposed here, since it 
is a question of suggesting that in Antony and Cleopatra two 
separate characters are actually one—specifically, that the character 
(designated as “Soldiour, “Soul.? “Sold.? or “Sol?’) who tries to 
persuade Antony not to fight the battle of Actium by sea is identical 
with the character “Scarrus” (abbreviated “Scar’’?) who is allowed 
to kiss Cleopatra’s hand and who has a wound like an “H” Since the 
only authority for the play is the folio text, and since the merging 
of two characters is suggested primarily by dramatic considerations, 
a greater proportion of this paper must be concerned with affairs 
not purely textual, and, indeed, must begin and end with the 
dramatic and artistic problem.* 

After noting that these two characters never appear on the stage 
at the same time together, we should first consider the appearance 
of a striking physical characteristic which these two parts have in 
common. When the “Soldiour” is first introduced, he says to 
Antony: “Do you misdoubt/ This Sword, and these my Wounds” 
(III.vii.62-63). The use of the two demonstratives here suggests 
that both sword and wounds were to be visible to the audience.’ 


1 These two characters appear in the following scenes: IIL.vii, III.x, IV.v, IV.vii, IV.x, 
IV.xii. Although the traditional act and scene divisions are retained here, quotations 
are from the Bridgewater first folio at the Huntington Library. 


2More light is thrown on the possibilities of the soldier’s appearance by the source 
account from which Shakespeare quotes the soldier’s speech almost verbatim. This 
soldier “had all his body hacked & cut? according to Thomas North’s tr. of 
Plutarch’s Lives (London, 1579), sig. 4P2¥. 
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The point of the whole episode, furthermore, is that the soldier is 
invoking Antony in the name of the perils he has suffered in his 
leader’s service to recognize the honesty and devotion behind his 
advice to fight by land. The visible signs of this devotion are the 
scars, and this point is reinforced in the “Soldiour’s” next appear- 
ance (IV.iv), where Antony says to him: “Would thou, & those 
thy scars had once prevaild/ To make me fight at Land: Here 
again, not only is the demonstrative used, but Antony himself now 
suggests the persuasive effect of the scars as symbols. On the basis 
of these two appearances of the “Soldiour;’ then, there 1 is a strong 
suggestion that this character is meant to have visible scars on his 
body, scars which have dramatic significance. 

But “Scarrus” is in the same condition. After the battle at 
Alexandria (IV.vii), as he and Antony return from fighting, 
Antony says to him, “Thou bleed’st apace:’ “Scarrus” answers: “I 
had a wound heere that was like a T,/ But now ’tis made an H” 
The use of “heere” suggests reference to something visible, and 
“Scarrus” could not be dressed in anything which would hide the 
wound because then Antony, after only four lines of rapid con- 
versation, could certainly not have been made to notice some sort 
of gradual bleeding under the clothes. At the same time, “Scarrus’” 
picturesque description, pun or not, focuses attention on the scar 
idea, and it is significant that he (like the “Soldiour”) refers to a 
scar which he has received in the past. That this is not merely 
casual allusion is to be gathered from the fact that the scar motif 
continues to be emphasized in this same scene. In his eagerness to 
continue the fight with the enemy, “Scarrus” says, “I have yet/ 
Roome for six scotches more,’ and as he exits, he is given the last 
line of the scene: “Ile halt after?” Furthermore, the stage direction 
for the beginning of the scene reads: “Enter Anthony, and Scarrus 
wounded: This last confirms the assumption that the actor had to 
be prepared with visible scars or blood for his role in the scene. 

Two parts, then, are being emphatically identified with a scar 
motif which is, furthermore, serving as an important element in 
the characterization of each soldier. While we are not forced to 
conclude that therefore the “Soldiour” and “Scarrus” are in fact 
the same character, yet we must admit that all this talk of scars 
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could mislead the audience into a confusion of the two parts. The 
possibility of confusion is also strengthened by the fact that 
“Scarrus’” only entry previous to the one we have just discussed 
occurred no more than fifteen lines after the first exit of the scarred 
“Soldiour” Did “Scarrus” enter then (III.x.4), himself covered 
with scars, so soon after the scarred “Soldiour’s” exit? Although 
the direction for this entrance of “Scarrus” does not specify that 
he is to be scarred, yet he will later refer to old wounds. Further- 
more, there is no direction for wounds or scars in the first entry of 
the scarred “Soldiour;’ so that directions are not reliable one way 
or the other in this case. In brief, it is suspicious that the “Soldiour; 
who has emphatically been identified twice with the idea of the 
scars, begins to have his position usurped in 1V.vii by a “Scarrus” 
around whom a similarly emphatic scar identification begins to be 
maintained. 

To regard “Scarrus” and the scarred “Soldiour” as separate 
characters is also to be forced to account for some odd maneuvering 
in the process of composition. Since the name “Scarrus” does not 
appear at all in Plutarch’s “Antonius,” Shakespeare was obviously 
adding and inventing when he used the name.* He utilizes the 
name for the Plutarchian incident of the anonymous brave soldier 
to whom Cleopatra awarded golden armor, also applying it to the 
two invented incidents of the soldier who curses Cleopatra’s flight 
and the soldier who companions Antony before and after the final 
defeat. Thus is invented a fairly coherent stage life labeled “Scarrus’ 
The scarred “Soldiour? although arising from an idea in the source, 
was similarly intended for further and independent development. 
First presented in the scene which parallels the source incident of 
the soldier who wishes to fight by land, he is again presented in I V.v 
for the sole purpose of maintaining and continuing this scar motif 
since he has no other “practical” purpose in the scene. The informa- 
tion about Enobarbus’ desertion could be handled by Eros, and 
there is also no necessity for the soldier to “hold” the stage for 


3In Roman history the name belonged to the half-brother of Sextus Pompeius: 
see Variorum, ed. H. H. Furness (Philadelphia, 1907), p. 4, n. 10. The source for this 
is Appian, whom Shakespeare also consulted for this play: see Appian, An Auncient 
Historie, ur. W. B. (London, 1578), sig. 3A4¥. 
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other characters. The only other topic of conversation is the scars 
themselves. The oddity arises from Shakespeare’s subsequent 
handling of these two invented characters who are independent of 
the source. After further developing the identification of the 
“Soldiour” with the scar idea, Shakespeare will then throw it all 
onto “Scarrus:’ Again, if he was uniting two source incidents by 
giving the scars of the first source soldier also to the source soldier 
who gains the golden armor, why did Shakespeare then create two 
separate characters? 

In fact, however, it cannot really be said that Shakespeare did 
create two characters here. There is no differentiation in rank, 
“Scarrus” emerging as a commander (in the implication of IVix, 
stage direction) only after everyone of importance has deserted 
and when the “Soldiour’s” part has long since disappeared. Similarly, 
the diction of the two characters does not differ, showing as it does 
the same variations from swearing and slang to more elevated 
speech.* Most important, however, it is impossible for an audience 
to distinguish these characters even by name, because in the text as 
it now stands, such identification would be impossible. The charac- 
teristic Shakespearean device of naming a character often when he 
makes his first appearance does not apply here.° 

In IIL.vii, where both of these characters first appear, the device 
is applied both to Canidius and to the “Soldiour;’ but not to 

“Scarrus:” When Canidius first enters with Antony, the latter’s 
first line is: “Is it not strange, Camidius [sic]? When the “Soldiour” 
first enters, Antony greets him with “How now worthy Souldier?” 
(III.vii.60). In a slightly later conversation after Antony’s exit 
from this scene, Canidius answers the “Soldiour”: “Souldier thou art 
[in the right]? Such a device 1s especially necessary with the com- 
ings and goings of armed figures in the battle scenes, and it is thus 


4Regarding rank, cf. the terms used in addressing both “Scarrus” and the soldier: 
IV.viii, III.vi. In the source the scarred soldier 1s a captain; in the play he need not 
have been of lower rank than “Scarrus” merely because he is called “soldier” as 
Enobarbus himself is twice referred to in this manner (IL.ii.107; [V.v.4-5). Regarding 
diction, cf. IIL.vii.61 with [V.vii.g; HI.vii.67 with IIL.x.4-5; Il.vii.63-64 with IV.viig, 
IIL.vii.62 with UL.x.10-14; I.vii.75-77 with IILx.19 (New Arden lineation). 


5Cf. IIlL.i, Sillius’ first line to Ventidius: “Noble Ventidius, etc.; Ventidius’ first 
reply: “Oh Sillius, Sillius} ete. 
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surprising that “Scarrus” is not also identified. When he first enters 
(III.x), his introduction to the audience is merely Enobarbus’ 
reply to his cursing: “What’s thy passion?’ “Scarrus” answers him, 
and Enobarbus simply replies: “How appeares the Fight?” To the 
end of the scene and throughout all of his other appearances, 
“Scarrus” is never so identified, even when introduced to Cleopatra 
and commended for bravery. As far as the audience was concerned, 
on the basis of the folio text, there was no such person as “Scarrus:’ 
There was only an anonymous soldier who had scars like the 
scarred “Soldiour” and who talked to Antony in much the same 
diction as did the “Soldiour?” The audience would know who the 
ne" was, however, because twice and quickly he was identified 

s “Soldiour?’ The omission of “Scarrus’”’ name is understandable 
if he simply is the “Soldiour’’ In that case, the greeting of “worthy 
Souldier” merely applies to the unnamed “Scarrus” who w ould 
consequently need no identification because the audience already 
knew him. 

A consideration of the general textual situation underlying the 
whole question here, while leading to inconclusive results, would, 
on the whole, tend to reinforce the argument for the merging of 
these characters. The play exhibits a number of irregularities in 
character designation which are most often generic variations.° In 
IIL.i, for instance, the three speeches of the character called “Sillius” 
by Ventidius are tagged “Romaine” or “Rom? Sillius has a name 
but he is also a Roman, and in his case the generic designation is 
used. It is thus not inconsistent that “Scarrus” may be identical 
with “Soldiour;’ the latter term merely being generic variation for 
Scarrus the soldier. 

Another aspect of the textual problem is the fact that the 


6Cf. 1V.ix, where part of s.d. reads “Enter a Centerie, and his Company? while 
individuals in this company are tagged “7. Watch” and “2[. Watch]”; Vii, where 
the peasant with the figs, referred to as a “rurall Fellow” and “A simple Countryman? 
is always designated as “Clow? for the “Clowne” of V.ii.240, s.d.; Li.1o, s.d.: “Enter 
Anthony, Cleopatra, ber Ladies} etc., where “Ladies” probably refers to Charmian 
and Iras; IV.iv.1, s.d.: “Enter Anthony and Cleopatra, with others? where “others” 
include Charmian; IViiv.24, s.d.: “Enter Captaines, and Souldiersy where either one 
of the captains or one of the soldiers is tagged “Alex? Errors in speech tags are 

“Ven(tidius]” for Canidius (IIL.vii.72), “Ant|ony]” for Agrippa ( (IIL.ti.10); possibly 

“Dol{abella]” for Agrippa (V.i.28, 31) and ‘ ‘Pro(culeius]” for Gallus (Vii. 35). 
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“Soldiour” is involved in complications.’ In [V.v, where Antony, 
Eros, and the “Soldiour” talk of Enobarbus’ desertion, the entrance 
for the soldier is omitted (“Trumpets sound. Enter Anthony, and 
Eros:’), and several speeches which are tagged “Eros” all editors 
give to the soldier because the talk centers around the scars of the 
speaker and because the soldier’s tag appears finally in Il. 10-11. The 
error, if it is one, derives either from compositor or copy, and the 
case for the former is only fair. Compositorial error of repetition is 
possible since the stage direction preceding the first speech is imme- 
diately followed by the setting of “Eros” again for the tag to the 
first speech which is presumably the soldier’s.* But the spacing of 
the stage directions an that the soldier’s entry was not included 
at all in the copy,° and furthermore, it is difficult to see how the 
compositor could have persisted in tagging two or three more of. 
the soldier’s speeches “Eros” with the composition of a number of 
other words and tags intervening between each identical error. It is 
more plausible to refer to R. B. McKerrow’s opinion of the possible 
rationale behind the confusion of character designation in what 
might be an author’s manuscript. The assumption is that the author, 
in the writing process, might not have gone to any effort to keep 
his minor identifications rigidly consistent.’® If there were any 


7Another possible complication, which involves Scarrus, is not pertinent here. See 
IV.x. and the commentary in the Variorum, Case and Ridley in the New Arden 
(London, 1954), J. Dover Wilson’s edition (Cambridge, Eng., 1950), and C. J. Sisson, 
New Readings in Shakespeare (Cambridge, Eng., 1956), II, 270-271. 


8This type of error occurs in this play: see folio, sig. 2Z, where two consecutive 
speeches are tagged “Pro|culeius]? the second tag being taken by editors as an error 
for Gallus; sig. 2X6v, possible error of anticipation: “Ant, What's Anthony, the God 
of Jupiter?” where the speaker is obviously Agrippa. For such errors in compositor 
B’s work, see Alice Walker, “Some Editorial Principles (with special reference to 
Henry Vv)” Studies in Bibliography, VUIl (1956), 95-111, esp. 99 ff.; “The Folio Text 
of 1 Henry 1V? SB, V1 (1954), 45-59. 


®The compositor made a wide space between the two sentences of the s.d., which 
would suggest that the soldier was definitely not a part of the entry as given by the 
copy. See Charlton Hinman’s “Cast-off Copy for the First Folio of Shakespeare? 
Shakespeare Quarterly, V1 (1955), 259-273. 


That Antony and Cleopatra may derive from the author’s manuscript is sug- 
gested by W. W. Greg, The Shakespeare First Folio (Oxford, 1955), pp. 398 ff., and 
by Dover Wilson in his edition of the play, Pp 124-130. For McKerrow on character 
designation, see “A Suggestion Regarding Shakespeare’s Manuscripts, Review of 
English Studies, X1 (1935), 459-465. Cf. Greg, Folio, pp. 113 ff. For controversy on 
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forgetfulness or indecision, such inconsistency would be similar to 
the case being examined here. If “Scarrus” and the “Soldiour” are 
indeed the same person, one could hardly expect the author, if 
forgetful, to vary with mathematical regularity so that the “Scarrus” 
tag would alternate like clockwork with the “Soldiour” tag. Rather, 
the chances are that a forgetful writer would vary consistently 
throughout one scene and return to his norm in another scene: 
“Soldiour” would alternate with “Scarrus” as we have it in the text. 
Similarly, in the scene where “Eros” may be substituted for 
“Soldiour, the substitution persists for two consecutive speeches 
until the situation is rectified by a return to “Sol? Remembering or 
forgetting at different times, the author might have used “Scarrus” 
or “Soldiour” indifferently, and, in one case, put down the more 
familiar “Eros” by a normal slip of associative thinking. At any 
rate, Hinman’s collation may possibly cast light upon this section. 
If the error was the compositor’s, it might have been caught, and, 
if it was, this fact would affect the problem in hand, which in its 
present state is admittedly inconclusive." 





the general theory, see Greg’s review of Fredson Bowers’ On Editing Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan Dramatists (Philadelphia, 1955) in SQ, VII (1956), 101-104. If 
we assume that the play was set from a scribal copy of the author’s papers, the same 
argument against compositorial error in the “Eros” question would apply to scribal 
error. Scribal error as the source of the whole problem of this paper is not likely. 

The possibility of minim confusion between the letters “Scar” and “Soul” “Sold” 
or “Sol? (the gamut of variation) is lessened by the fact that “Scarrus” (used in s.d’s 
IILx.4; [V.vii.3; [V.viii.t; [V.xiia) is not as easily confused with “Soldiour” (IILvii. 
60, s.d.). Scribal transmission (see Bowers, On Editing, p. 114, n. 9) would thus be less 
probable as the source of the variant. The same principle would also apply to 
compositorial error inv olving minims. 








11The chance is indeed slim, judging from the evidence of the corrected ms? 
page of our play, sig. 2X6v reproduced by Edwin Eliott Willoughby, The Printing 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare (Oxford, 1932), front., and commented on by 
Hinman, “A Proof-Sheet in the First Folio of Shakespeare” The Library, 4th Ser., 
XXIII (1942), 101-107; “The Proof-Reading of the First Folio Text of Romeo and 
Juliet? SB, V1 (1954), 61-70. Although some of the pages of the folio give evidence 
of having been read against copy (see Greg, Folio, p. 462), yet all the errors cor- 
rected on the Antony proof sheet can be corrected at sight, while a clear and 
obvious error, “Ant. What’s Anthony, the God of Jupiter?” where Antony, further- 
more, is not even in the scene) is allowed to stand. This same sheet allows the generic 
variation of “Romaine” for Sillius to stand also. Copy was probably not consulted 
for the Antony proofs, not even the “Eros” errors. See also Hinman, “Mark III: New 
Light on the Proof-Reading for the First Folio of Shakespeare? SB, III (1950-51), 
145-153, Sp. 150-152. 
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Finally, if we assume that these two parts are one, we must 
consider whether there is any readily apparent artistic justification, 
since the whole point here is that we may be faced with an error 
which affects our concept of the structure of the play. If we assume 
that “Soldiour”/‘Scarrus” is indeed one character, we find a 
greater amount of symmetry in the presentation of the battle scenes, 
a symmetry which there is space only to hint at here, since this is 
not the place for a structural analysis of the play. 

Our composite character appears in only one type of situation: 
just prior to or following each of the three major battles. Before the 
first battle he warns Antony not to fight by sea, showing his 
devotion by his scars, reiterating a warning repeated by his 
superiors, and thus showi ing that all the army from highest to 
lowest is aware of the mistake Antony is making. After Actium, 
our character returns, cursing Cleopatra and criticizing Antony. 
The keynote of devotion is maintained, however, as he announces 
his determination to seek out Antony even in the Peloponnesus. 

Just before the second battle, before Alexandria, the soldier 
wishes Antony good fortune, again recalling his devotion by his 
action, and Antony expresses the wish that those scars had persuaded 
him to fight by land. At the end of the battle, the soldier enters, 
this time praising Antony highly, in contrast with his cursing at 
Actium. “Had we done so at first; he says, “we had droven them 
home/ With clowts about their heads” (IV.vii.5-6). In this scene, 
while Antony spends time calling attention to the scars, the soldier 
re-emphasizes his devotion by voicing his desire to prolong the 
fight even though he is bleeding, because he still has room for “six 
scotches more:’ Shortly afterward, Antony gives him Cleopatra’s 
hand to kiss, and the soldier is promised golden armor. It would 
obviously be inconsistent with the characterization thus far for 
Shakespeare to include, as he does not, the source information that 
this same soldier, after receiving the golden armor, deserted to 
Caesar. 

Before the third and last battle, the soldier is still with Antony. 
He is now leading an army and this fact indicates how far Antony’s 
fortunes have sunk and how faithful the soldier really is, remaining 
as he does to the end. Significantly, they open the scene with 
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conversation about the old problem, whether to fight by land or 
sea. Antony’s announcement that the fight is to be by sea brings no 
reply from the soldier, who then holds the stage while Antony 
exits to watch the battle. When the latter returns in a rage which 
culminates in the order “Bid them all flye, be gone; we may assume 
that the soldier exits under cover of Antony’s subsequent speech 
about his fortunes. Since the soldier is not seen again, and since the 
wars are now over with Antony’s complete defeat, we may 
imagine that this exit, whenever it is meant to take place, will have 
dramatic importance. “Scarrus” was the typical loyal soldier, 
praising, cursing, encouraging, and fighting hard for his emperor, 
remaining until the last possibility for action. His exit here is a 
departure which suggests a larger finality. 

In consistency of role, appearance on stage, and diction, and 
with some textual justification, “Scarrus” and the scarred soldier 
would appear to be one character. We may furthermore ask our- 
selves whether a Jacobean company w ould be so prodigal of 
personnel as to divide such a role between two actors. Even if the 
parts were doubled by one actor, quick changes in appearance 
would have been necessary to prevent the audience from confusing 
two very similar parts. It would hardly seem to have been worth 
the trouble. 











Shakespeare’s Cruel Queens 
By Tuomas H. McNeat 


HERE is a murderous woman in the plays of Shakespeare, 
f penis effective always and sometimes profoundly mov- 
ing, who rants and rails at a weak husband or a lover and accus¢ 5 
him of too much pity, too much milk of human kindness, who 
curses her own femininity and cries out, “Oh God, that I were a 
man!” She is, of course, well realized in the depraved Goneril and 
Regan of The Tragedy of King Lear (1605-1606); and here we 
know her prototype, the wicked sisters in the anonymous old play, 
The True Chronicle History of King Leir, and his three daughters, 
Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordella. But the lady appears much earlier 
than King Lear—as early, in fact, as Queen Margaret in 2 Henry V1 
(1590-1592), a work commonly named the dramatist’s first play. 
We see something of her nature also in the charming Beatrice 
of Much Ado (1598-1600), one member of the tribe not a queen; 
and she flowers completely in Macbeth (1605-1606), where she is 
presented as the pathetic, yet unspeakably evil, Lady of Inverness 
Castle.* Now, it is my belief that all of these creatures of darkness 
may in one respect at least be reduced to a common denominator— 
that in their worst moments they find a source (like Goneril and 
Regan of King Lear) in Gonorill and Ragan of the old play; and it 
is my purpose in the investigation which follows to offer evidence 
that points toward such a conclusion.’ 
Opportunity for Shakespeare’s using the Leir as early as 2 Henry 


1For dates of Shakespeare’s plays, unless otherwise indicated, I have followed 
Robert Adger Law, “On the Dating of Shakspere’s Plays? Shakespeare Association 
Bulletin, X1 (Jan. 1936), 46-51. George Lyman Kittredge, Sixteen Plays of Shake- 
speare (Boston, [1946]), p. 854, says that“... we cannot be quite sure whether 
Macbeth came just before King Lear or just after? I have indicated its composition 
date in this paper as “just after’ 2 Henry V1 fits well enough into the period 1590-92, 
though Dover Wilson, in his recent editions of the Henry VI plays (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1952), dates it 1591-92. See Introd., Pt. I, pp. xiv-xv; and Introd., Pr. II, pp. 
Xii-Xiil. 

*Time and facilities for the present study were made possible by a generous grant- 
in-aid from the Univ..of Alabama Research Committee. 
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VI can be fairly well established. For various reasons Part II of the 
trilogy represented 1 in the Henry VI plays has consistently been 
given a composition date of 1590-1592. The True Chronicle History 
of King Leir must have been on the boards between 1590 (publica- 
tion year of Spenser’s Faerie Queene, in which it finds one of its 
sources’) and 1594, when it is recorded in both the Stationers’ 
Register and Henslowe’s Diary, set down in the latter as a revival 
rather than a new play.‘ R. A. Law, best mein on the Leir, 
believes that it was “probably written about 1590: 

One scene from this play especially, with some few preceding 
matters of incident and character, appears to have affected the 
natures and to have motivated certain of the actions of Shake- 
speare’s cruel queens. The story tells how Gonorill first, and then 
Ragan, bargain with their Messenger to murder their father. Ragan 
persuades King Leir and his old friend Perillus to meet her for 
private conference in a wood at break of day. She sends the 
Messenger in her stead, after warning him to faint not, since her 
father will speak fair and plead for his life. The murderer finds his 
victims fast asleep and debates with himself whether or not to stab 
them while they sleep. But they awake, and Leir relates a dream to 
Perillus, a sy mbolic dream which he has had—how his evil daughters 
Gonorill and Ragan stabbed him with naked poinards and left him 
to die. His youngest daughter Cordella, however, found him and 
revived him, and nursed him back to health. Thus he predicts his 
happy end. The Messenger now reveals himself and declares his 
murderous intent. Leir pleads with him, as Ragan has predicted, 
and he is moved to pity. He nevertheless rallies his courage, and 
when the old man promises that his daughter Ragan will reward 
him if he spare their lives, he tells Leir that it is Ragan who has 


3In Bk. II, Canto x, sts. 27-32. The source was first noted, I believe, by Wilfrid 
Perrett in his “The Story of King Lear from Geoffrey of Monmouth to Shakespeare? 
Palaestra, XXXV (1904). 


4Sir Walter Greg presents a brief but accurate history of the play in his introduc- 
tion to the facsimile edition of the 1605 quarto (Malone Society Reprints, 1907). 
More recently he has gone into the matter at greater length, in “The Date of King 
Lear and Shakespeare’s Use of Earlier Versions of the Story; The Library, 4th Ser., 
XX (1940), 377-400. 


5“On the Dating of Shakspere’s Plays) 49. 
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sent him out to commit the murder. Leir’s suffering is so great that 
the Messenger is conscience-stricken. When a clap of thunder 
comes, he drops his daggers in fright and runs away. So are the 
two friends saved, in a scene which might have been the catastrophe 
of a tragedy had not the author seen fit to follow the usual ending 
of the old half-legend—a comedy ending with the good rewarded 
and the wicked punished. 

Law pointed out years ago that this episode was taken over 
nearly intact for the death of Clarence in Richard III (1592-1595), 
a borrowing evidenced not only in incident (as reflected in the 
brief synopsis given above), but in some remarkably similar lines.’ 
This dependence is, of course, a prime argument for the present 
study. It is important that Richard III, generally thought to have 
been written immediately after the composition or revision of 2 and 
3 Henry VI, has adapted material from Leir, for we have some 
evidence to begin with that Shakespeare was very early familiar 
with the old play. 

It seems to me, too, that Shakespeare himself, a long time after 
writing Richard III, calls attention to the scene which he seems to 
have borrowed from Leir—in an aside made by the villain in King 
Lear. Edmund in Shakespeare’s play is plotting the downfall of his 
half-brother Edgar. When the victim enters the trap set for him, 
Edmund is delighted at his own cleverness. He says, “pat he comes 
like the catastrophe of the old comedy” (I.i1.146-147).’ Kittredge’s 
note on this aside is that Edgar appeared on the dot for an event 
which is to bring the action to a close.* He is quite right, of course; 
yet I cannot see that the explanation has been carried far enough. 


6“Richard the Third, Act 1, Scene 47 PMLA, XXVII (1912), 117-141. 


TAIl citations from Shakespeare are to The Complete Plays and Poems, ed. Neilson 
and Hill, New Cambridge Ed. (Cambridge, Mass., 1942). For other plays as they 
appear, the following texts were used: The History of King Leir 1605, Malone 
Society Reprints (Oxford, 1907); The First Part of the Contention, Shakespeare 
Society (London, 1843); The Troublesome Reign of King John, New Variorum 
(Philadelphia, 1919); Selimus, Temple Dramatists (London, 1898); James the 
Fourth, in Robert Greene, Mermaid Series (London, 1909); The Taming of A 
Shrew, Shakespeare Society (London, 1844); Edward the First, in The Works of 
George Peele, English Dramatists, | (London, 1888). In the quotations italics are 
mine. 


8Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare, p. 1164. 
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According to Sir Walter Greg, Shakespeare is at the moment using 
a late printed copy of Leir (1605) as his main source.’ It is an “old 
comedy” in that it is now some fifteen years in the past and ends 
happily; and the “catastrophe” (if the attempted murder of King 
Leir is meant) is certainly “pat” and well prepared for. 

Furthermore, the villain Edmund, who speaks the lines, is evi- 
dence in himself that Shakespeare’s thoughts are on Leir, and per- 
haps on the “catastrophe” in which the Messenger (Edmund’s 
prototype) plays a leading part. Certainly Edmund owes much to 
the old play both for character and incident. Though his story is in 
general adapted from Sidney’s Arcadia (Book II, Chapter x), his 
person is a replica of two evil men in Leir: Skalliger, who appears 
only in the first half of the play as villain aid to the wicked sisters, 
and the Messenger, who presents himself only in the last half to 
take the villain’s place. (These creatures are actually one. Why they 
are given different names is inexplicable: perhaps Skalliger was the 
name of the actor, written in through the first scenes only; perhaps 
the part was split to accommodate two rival actors, a judgment of 
Solomon; or perhaps, most reasonable answer, we are here witness- 
ing a not uncommon slip of the Elizabethan goose quill.) The 
Skalliger-Edmund likeness is early reflected in a comment on 
parricide: 


Skalliger. Go, viperous woman, Edmund. But that | told him, the 


shame to all thy sexe: revenging gods 
The heavens, no doubt, will pun- ’Gainst parricides did all the 
ish thee for this. ... thunder bend.... (II.i.47-48) 


(Il. 811-812) 


For borrowed incident, there is a matter of intercepted letters, 
skillfully adapted from the old comedy for Shakespeare’s King 
Lear. The Messenger (Skalliger) is posting letters for Cornwall, 
when Gonorill takes them from him. Edmund pretends to have 
received a letter from Edgar (which he has written himself), when 
his father Gloucester takes it from him: 


Gonorill. My honest friend, Gloucester. Why so earnestly 
whither away so fast? seek you to put up that letter? 


The Date of King Lear} 384, 397. 
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Messenger. To Cambria, Madam, 
with letters from the king. .. . 

Gonorill. Let me see them. She 
opens them. 

Messenger. Madam, I hope your 
Grace will stand 


Betweene me and my neck-verse, 
if I be 


. What paper were you 
reading? 
Edmund. Nothing, my lord. 
Gloucester. No?.. 
Edmund. | beseech you, sir, par- 
don me. 
Gloucester. ‘Give me the letter, 


sir. (1.ii.28-41) 
Calld in question. . 


(Il. 991-998) 


It is worth stating that this scene between bastard son and credulous 
father directly precedes Edmund’s aside in which comment is made 
on “the catastrophe of the old comedy.’ Other similarities between 
Skalliger (Messenger) and Edmund might be presented—there are 
many of them—but the two citations offered above are sufficient to 
suggest that there is a relationship between the villains. 

But to return to the troubled queens: We first meet Margaret in 
i Henry V1, where she is a beautiful and romantic but unhistorical 
young princess, wooed in love-pamphlet style 64 Suffolk for King 
Henry. We find her portrait harshly altered in 2 Henry VI, for in 
this play she follows, in narrative at least, the historical pattern set 
down for her chiefly by Holinshed or Hall. A dream has given 
place to reality, and this lov ely daughter of an unimportant and 
minor king has become the strong-willed queen of a powerful 
nation and wife to the weakling Henry. She cannot understand 
her husband’s incompetence; and she puts up a fight to save the 
throne—for her own glory and for the sake of her son. Though 
certainly not spotless in Holinshed’s Chronicles, she is never pre- 
sented there as the completely vicious woman whom we see in the 
play. In history she is a person somewhat to be admired, somewhat 
to be pitied—a victim of circumstance. The evil side of her nature 
finds parallel rather in the wicked sisters of Leir. A speech by 
Gonorill and two speeches by Ragan are enough, I think, to 
indicate how closely she is allied with them: 


Gonorill. | marvel, Ragan, how 
you can indure 

To see that proud pert Peat, our 
younger sister, 


Margaret. Can you not see, or 
will ye not observe 

The strangeness of his alter’d 
countenance? . . 
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So slightly to account of us, her 
elders, 

As if we were no better then 
her selfe! 

We cannot have a quaynt device 
so soone, 

Or new made fashion, of our 
choyce invention; 

But if she like it, she will have the 
same, 

Or study newer to exceed us 
both. 

Besides, she is so nice and so 
demure; 

So sober, courteous, modest, and 

recise, 

That all the Court hath worke 
ynough to do, 

To talke how she exceedeth me 
and you. (Il. 97-108) 


How insolent of late he is be- 
come, 

How proud, how peremptory, 
and unlike himself? 

We know the time since he was 
mild and affable, 

And if we did but glance a far- 
off look, 

Immediately he was upon his 
knee, 

That all the court admir’d him 
for submission. ... (III.i.g-12)?° 





In these passages both Gonorill and Margaret are venting their 
spleen on a rival (Cordella-Duke Humphrey) who, they imagine, 
blocks their ambition to attain complete political and royal power. 
In the citations below, Ragan and Margaret spit venom in nearly 
identical lines: 


Ragan. Or I will make him hop 
without ahead.... (1. 1187) 


Margaret. Would make thee 
quickly hop without thy head. 
(L.1ii.140) 

The expression is a common one in Elizabethan drama.*' But 
nowhere save in the old play and 2 Henry VI do I find queens of 


10This speech of Margaret’s in The First Part of the Contention (debated source 
or abridgment of 2 Henry V1) omits the phrasing borrowed from Leir: 
Margaret. Can you not see, or will you not perceive, 
How that ambitious Duke doth use himselfe? 
The time hath bene, but now that time is past, 
That none so humble as Duke Humphrey was: 
But now let one meete him even in the morne, 
When every one will give the time of day, 
And he will neither move nor speake to us. 
See you not how the Commons follow him 
In troupes, crying, God save the good Duke Humphrey. (p. 33) 
11The line is missing in the Contention. It appears in The Troublesome Reign of 
King John: “Tll make him hop headless” (Sc. v, 1. 78); in Selimus: “Then let their 
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identical nature speaking the line; and furthermore, the phrasing in 
these plays is close enough to suggest borrowing. Similarities in 
word and thought continue to tie the two queens together. The 
speeches that follow are of especial concern in that they serve as 
a cue for the entrance of Beatrice and Lady Macbeth: 


Ragan. O God, that | had bin but Margaret. Free lords, cold snow 


made a man; melts with the sun’s hot beams. 
Or that my strength were equall Henry my lord is cold in great 

with my will! affairs, 
These foolish men are nothing Too full of foolish pity.... 

but meere pity, (III.i.22 3-225)" 
And melt as butter doth against 

the Sun. (Il. 2371-74) 


Beatrice, the strong-willed heroine of Much Ado, speaks the same 
thought when she commands her weak lover Benedick to “Kill 
Claudio” and avenge her cousin Hero. She is even given a whole 
line from Ragan’s speech—repeating it thrice—withheld from 
Margaret: 


Beatrice....Othat | were aman! ... 

O God, that I were aman! ...O that I were a man for 

his sake! ... But mzanhood is melted into courtesies, 

valour into compliment, and men are only turned into tongue, 
and trim ones too. (1V.i.304-323) 


Goneril (not Regan, whose companion queen makes the speech in 
Leir) takes up the thought and some of the phrasing in the Tragedy 
of King Lear—a small comment on the imaginative rather than the 
too accurate fashion in which Shakespeare was using his source: 


Selim hop without the crown” (1. 104); in James the Fourth: “Unless you headless 
mean to hop away” (II, ii, p. 344); and in Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew: 
“Go, hop me over every kennel home, /For you shall hop without my custom, sir” 
(IV. iii.98-99) ; it is missing from the related A Shrew; and it is repeated in Leir: “But 
she is 1ike to hop without her hope” (1. 1803). 


12These lines from Margaret’s speech do not appear in the Contention. George 

Peele, however, uses a weak and seemingly unrelated version of the simile in 
Edward the First: 

Jack, Why, my lord, in this prophecy is your advancement 

as plainly seen as a three half-pence through a dish of 

butter in a sunny day. 

Friar. { think so, Jack; for he that sees three half- 

pence must tarry till the butter be melted in the sun. (Sc. ii, ll. 275-279) 
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Goneril. This milky gentleness and course of yours 
Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon, 

You are much more at task for want of wisdom 
Than prais’d for harmful mildness. _(L.iv.364-367) 


It is to her weak husband, Albany, that she is speaking: as Beatrice 
was speaking to her weak lover, Benedick; as Margaret was speaking 
to the weak King Henry; and as Ragan of the Leir was speaking of 
her weak husband, Cambria, and of her weak Messenger of death. 
All four of these women, it is well to remember, are contemplating 
murder. 

One cannot be surprised, therefore, when Lady Macbeth enters 
soliloquizing on her hesitating, brainsick spouse: 

Lady Macbeth. .. . Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o th’ milk of human kindness. 

(I.v.17-18) 

Ragan’s and Beatrice’s cry against femininity, “O God, that I had 
been made a man; comes through in Lady Macbeth’s “unsex. me 
here” (I.v.43) and Macbeth’s “Bring forth men-children only” 
(I.vii.72). This return to Leir in Macbeth is reasonable enough. 
Ragan and Gonorill are ready models, for Shakespeare has just had 
them sit for him in King Lear. Lines from the “old comedy” are 
still ringing in his ears. No wonder, after practice work in three 
plays, that the poet has finally made this heroine the superlative 
expression of a murderous queen who must look for help from a 
cowardly male. The man’s portrait, as the ladies speak it, comes 
down to us thraugh copied words, from phrasal echo to paraphrase 
to self-plagiarism: the weakling of mere pity, Too full of foolish 
pity; as butter melts, as snow melts—so manhood is melted into milky 
gentleness and harmful mildness, too full o th’ milk of human 
kindness. At last the proper climax is reached. 

Lady Macbeth’s origin in the wicked sisters of Leir may be still 
further evidenced. Thought and phrasing for Gonorill’s bribing of 
the Messenger to murder her father travel through Richard III to 
Macbeth. King Richard, imitating Gonorill, bribes Tyrrel to murder 
the little princes’ in words which foreshadow well-known speeches 


13Law in his article on the Richard I/]-Leir connection, noted above, does not list 
this borrowing. His numerous other citations, however, seem to establish its validity. 
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made under similar circumstances by Macbeth and his Lady: 
Gonorill. In token of further im- King Richard. Go, by this token. 


ployment, take that. (1. 1017) ..+ Say it is done, 
Gonorill. This do, thou winst my And I will love thee and prefer 
favour for ever, thee for it. (IV.ii.80-82 ) 


And makest a hye way of pre- 
ferment to thee. (ll. 1044-45) 
Gonorill. About it presently, 1 
long tillit be done. (1. 1059) 


Macbeth. lf it were done when ‘tis done, then ’twere well 
It were done quickly. (I.vii.1-2) 


Lady Macbeth. Alack, | am afraid they have awak’d, 
And ’tis not done. Th’ attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers ready; 

He could not miss ’em. Had he not resembled 

My father as he slept, I had done’t. ... (IL.ii.10-14) 


Thus from Leir Shakespeare learned a special design for murder: 
There is the heartless instigator of crime, the cow rardly assistant, 
and the helpless (often sleeping) victim. The weapon is the dagger, 
and the deed is to be done presently—quickly. Though Holinshed 
records at some length King Richard’s preparations for the untimely 
end of the royal nephews, nothing is in his account of tokens, of a 
longing that it be done, or of promised preferment. Neither does 
he predict any of Lady Macbeth’s great scenes. In the Chronicles, 
the pathetic creature is presented only as a “verie ambitious” 
woman, “burning in unquenchable desire to bear the name of 
queen”—a suggestion which itself could have sent Shakespeare back 
to the ambitious wicked sisters of Leir for more explicit details, 
especially so in that a brand new copy of the play was probably 
within easy reach. 

But there is another matter of concern here: W hy the lady’s 
statements, “I laid their daggers ready,’ “Had he not resembled / My 
father as he slept; and “Th’ attempt and not the deed /Confounds 

us”? Lady Macbeth has no father, unless he be the old King Leir. 
Shakespeare’ s thought is perhaps back in the old play—recalling the 
episode of the attempted murder of Leir as it occurs there. The evil 
daughter sends out her incompetent agent with “two daggers in his 
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hands” to murder her father. The murderer finds Leir sleeping, is 
conscience-stricken and frightened away—“Th’ attempt and not 
the deed/Confounds us?’ for Leir continues to live. 

To watch this progress of Shakespeare’s wicked queens out of 
Leir—from Margaret, through Beatrice and Goneril and Regan, 
and finally to the completely realized Lady Macbeth—is to follow 
the artist from his youth into his full maturity, out of his late 
twenties into his early forties. Margaret is a startling portrait, yet 
there is not much new about her for those who know the Leir. Save 
for the distortion effected by history, her character is, after all, no 

more than a good copy. Beatrice, it need hardly be said, is so slightly 
dependent on the play, and her person is so well rounded by other 
means, that she can hardly be called one of the wicked sisters at all; 
yet the slight echo she sounds shows nevertheless that the poet’s 
mind still retains a vivid remembrance of Gonorill and Ragan. So 
much for the early influence of the old play, evidently derived 
from witnessing performances or reading a manuscript copy. 

In 1605-1606 Shakespeare again returned to the play, this time 
probably using the printed copy just off the press, adapting the 
whole piece, with help from other sources, to his King Lear.* In 
his own Goneril and Regan there are brilliant additions to the 
originals, but not much advance in basic concept; like Queen 
Margaret of 2 Henry VI, these two vultures are unbelievably crass, 
too utterly inhuman to be accepted as real. Then, directly after, 
came Lady Macbeth; and the character is finally completed i ina 
great imaginative burst. With the quarto of Leir before him, 
Shakespeare seems to see the limitations of the depraved sisters, to 
become aware that a greatly evil character in order to reach high 
reality must somehow create sympathy. So it comes about that 
Lady Macbeth suffers for her sins, confuses her victim with her 
“father as he slept;’ and washes imagined blood from her hand in 
terrifying nightmares. Here is a woman haunted by conscience; 
and with the inspired addition of this quality of good, the character 
of the wicked queen at last lives and breathes. 


14Tt is curious that Shakespeare was at about this same time turning another old 
comedy of similar theme, Timon, into his tragedy Timon of Athens. 








The Damning of Holcroft’s Knave or Not? 
and O’Keeffe’s She’s Eloped 


By Stewart S. Morcan 


N JANUARY 25, 1798, Knave or Not? by Thomas Holcroft was 
i sare “damned” was the popular word for it—by the 
opening-night audience at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. In the 
damning of this play lies a story of relentless censorship not only by 
theatergoers, who sometimes made a sport of shouting down a play,’ 
but also by the official licensers of theatrical productions. The 
resistance of that first- -night audience has been reported by Holcroft 
himself in the Advertisement to the published play (London, 1798) 
and by others, but the censorship by the government licensers is a 
story that rests in some unpublished letters attached to the hand- 
written copies of Knave or Not? and John O’Keeffe’s She’s Eloped 
in the Larpent collection of plays in the Huntington Library.’ 
One of the most substantial playwrights of the last two decades 
of the eighteenth century, Thomas Holcroft was the author of the 
stage favorite, Englished from the French of Beaumarchais, The 
Follies of a Day; or, The Marriage of Figaro® and of the popular 
The Road to Ruin,‘ a comedy that in 1792 had set everybody in 
London to saying “I’m your sort” after the manner of one of the 
characters, Goldfinch, a spoiled horsy aristocrat. Indeed, Holcroft 
was the author of no fewer than fourteen pieces for the theater 
actually produced before the unlucky first night of Knave or Not?. 
In 1792 the audiences had clapped hands over the democratic 
sentiments in The Road to Ruin, although the Tory spectators 
probably muttered over the thought plainly implied in the play, 
that a banker is socially responsible for his acts. And there may 


1For a short account of the behavior of late eighteenth-century audiences, espe- 
cially in their expression of disapproval of a play, see Allardyce Nicoll, A History 
of Late Eighteenth Century Drama 1750-1800 (Cambridge, Eng., 1927), pp. 5-22. 

2The collection is described and indexed by Dougald MacMillan, Catalogue of the 
Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library (San Marino, Calif., 1939). 

3Covent Garden, Dec. 14, 1784. 

‘Covent Garden, Feb. 18, 1792. 
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have been some Tory disapproval during Holcroft’s days of 
popularity 1 in 1792— —there certainly was a few years later—of the 
scene in which a gentleman banker shakes hands in greeting one 
tradesman after another, for the gentry did not approve of such 
“leveling” behavior. Nevertheless, early in the 1790’s Holcroft was 
a popular dramatist living in days of tolerance and good feeling 
toward political reform. A few years later, as is well known today, 
these liberal attitudes were to suffer change into attitudes of 
intolerance that would cause people to turn against some of the 
very works of art they had liked because they no longer liked their 
authors. 

Known as one of the liberals who sought reform in the constitu- 
tion, liberals who even applauded George Washington and the 
republican victory in the American colonies, Holcroft was warmly 
accepted by theater audiences up to the end of 1793. But in 1798, 
just five years later, when Knave or Not? was produced, he was no 
longer admired as an intellectual but suspected as a “subversive” 
identified with the idealism of democracy.° 

Actually Holcroft was not a subversive or a militant revolutionist 
but a sober-minded idealist, a close friend of William Godwin, who 
credited the dramatist with certain ideas that went into Political 
Justice (London, 1793). In sympathizing with the revolution in 
America, Holcroft merely held to the views that we associate today 
with the romanticists—that men are born good and perfectable, 
that men are corrupted by the institutions of an aristocratic society, 
that sovereignty belongs to the people, not the state, that reason 
can dispel illusion and prejudice and bring about the betterment of 
society, which betterment will in turn reform the individual and 
thus alleviate social evils. He saw man as socially responsible and 
society as responsible for the individual. In short, he held to beliefs 
that stand as fundamental in the Great Britain and the United 
States of the 1950’s. 


>The story of the revolutionary movement in England may be found in a readable 
little book in the Home University Library series by H. N. Brailsford, Shelley, 
Godwin, and Their Circle (New York, 1913). A more recent book on the subject is 
M. Ray Adams, Studies in the Literary Backgrounds of English Radicalism with 
Special Reference to the French Revolution, Franklin and Marshall College Studies, 
No. 5 (Lancaster, Pa., 1947). 
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The story has often been told of the government’s indictment 
for treason of twelve leaders (Holcroft among them) of the 
Corresponding Society, a parent organization loosely binding local 
societies meeting in cities and towns throughout the British Isles." 
The purpose of the societies was to debate ways of changing the 
British constitution in order to allow for representation in parlia- 
ment of the new concentrations of population occasioned by the 
growth of industry. The trial of the twelve was held in 1794 in the 
midst of outcries against the excesses during 1792 and 1793 of the 
French Revolution. Pitt’s government failed to get a conviction of 
the first three who were tried, and the charges against the rest were 
dismissed. That trial, historians tell us, established for both England 
and the United States the definition of high treason in effect to this 
day. 

Though the leaders of the Corresponding Society were exon- 
erated, they were branded as “Liberty Boys” and subjected to the 
disdain of the conservatives. Ironically, a considerable segment of 
the people had no real aversion to many of the beliefs of Holcroft 
and his friends. Before many years had passed, they came around 
to many of the fundamental convictions of the romanticists and 
accepted them as proper for citizens in a democracy. But they did 
persecute Holcroft. The account of his struggles after the trial is 
told in part by Holcroft himself and in part by William Hazlitt, 
who edited Holcroft’s diary and continued the account to the 
dramatist’s death. Fortunately there is a modern edition of the book: 
The Life of Thomas Holcroft, Written by Himself; Continued to 
the Time of His Death from His Diary Notes & Other Papers, by 
William Hazlitt ..., ed. Elbridge Colby (London, 1925). 

Nor did the persecution stop with those tarred by the notoriety 
of the trial; it was extended to their associates. One instance of such 
an extension concerns William Wordsworth, who in 1797 was to 
experience the cold stares of suspicion resulting from that all-too- 
human tendency to pronounce guilt by association. George W. 
Meyer tells the story of a visit of John Thelwall, one of those who 
stood trial with Holcroft, to Wordsworth and Coleridge in Nether 


‘Brailsford, pp. 33-55. 
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Stowey, a visit that aroused in the inhabitants suspicion against 
Wordsworth. Coleridge grumbled, according to Meyer, “The 
aristocrats seem to persecute even Wordsworth?" 

The theme of Knave or Not? is that a good man may rationalize 
and defend knavish behavior which is obnoxious to his own ideals 
or values by pointing to reprehensible conduct in a complacent 
aristocracy. The story is mainly about a poor clergyman’s son, 
Monrose, educated heyond his class and lacking income to support 
himself. Assuming the title of a foreign count, Monrose appears in 
the home of Lady Ferment, where he is tutor to her clownish, but 
in the end good-hearted, son Jonas. In this fashionable home, he 
discovers that his employer, Sir Job, and a Mr. Taunton, as executors 
of a will, have shamelessly taken over the estate of the beautiful and 
unspoiled Aurelia. With this knowledge, Monrose intimidates Sir 
Job and Mr. ‘Taunton (and with other information, Lady Ferment) 
by threatening to reveal their acts unless they allow him to marry 
Aurelia with her fortune restored to her. But Monrose is thwarted 
in this attempted blackmail by his sister, an ingenuous country lass. 
She will have no part in her brother’s plottings, for she is not 
educated in the ways countenanced by unprincipled sophisticates. 
In the end, Monrose confesses his knavery, reveals the dishonesty 
of Sir Job and Mr. Taunton, has the fortune restored to Aurelia, 
and then abdicates his pretensions to Aurelia, who offers her hand 
to a disinherited but worthy son of Sir Job. At the end of the play, 
Monrose stands an admitted knave, ashamed of his own behavior. 
He stands in the midst of his “betters” who are even more culpable 
than he. He defends his knavishness by citing wickedness in others, 
but by the very standards of right conduct that he understands and 
accepts as right, he is a knave and knows it. His own morality, then, 
is superior to that of the world he would prey upon. 

This problem of rationalizing evil Holcroft thinks is central to 
the play and says so in the Advertisement to the published form of 
Knave or Not? (1798). He writes: 


Persons, who have made the human mind their study, have discovered 
that guilty men exert the whole force of their faculties to justify their 


Wordsworth and the Spy Hunt? The American Scholar, XX (1950-51), 50-56. 
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own course of action to themselves. To this principle the writer was 
strictly attentive, in pourtraying the character of Monrose. His design 
was to draw a man of genius, misled by his passions, reasoning on his 
actions, sy stematizing them, condemning them in principle, but justify- 
ing them i in practice, and heating his imagination by contemplating the 
crimes of others; that he might still maintain that respect for himself 
of which the strongest minds, even in the last stages of vice, are so 
tenacious. How far that spirit of faction, commotion, and anarchy, of 
which the author has long been and is still so vehemently accused, is 
to be traced in the present comedy may now be seen. 


Though Holcroft points up the psychological problem, it is 
undeniable that the play offers social implications that would annoy 
the supporters of the conservative point of view. One of those 
implications is the demonstration that fashionable society itself 
displays moral degeneration. 

Even before the first performance of Knave or Not?, John 
Larpent, the examiner of plays to be licensed for production, had 
detected democratic tendencies in the play.* This is revealed by a 
letter dated Thursday, January 11, 1798, attached to the hand- 
written copy of the play" submitted by Richard Wroughton, the 
manager of Drury Lane, to Larpent for licensing. Said Wroughton, 
“The suggested alteration is made and I trust will meet Approba- 
tion.’ The passage in question is at the end of Act II. Monrose has 
this speech, which was too much for Larpent: 


Why not? If I am not a Lord, it seems I ought to have been—I find 
no difficulty in being as extravagant as a lord, as proud as a Lord and as 
idle as a Lord.® Let Lords look to it then. Let them be as superior to 


the poor in virtue as they are in power, and I will blush for being an 
impostor. 


That speech is crossed out in the manuscript and this tame line 
substituted for it: 


8An account of John Larpent as examiner may be found in Frank Fowell and 
Frank Palmer, Censorship in England (London, 1913), pp. 155-164. 


®No. 1192 of the Larpent plays. 


‘At this point in the speech in the printed edition, a speech in quotation marks 
indicating that it was deleted from the production, Holcroft adds: “and as impudent 
as a lord. I could game like a lord, be duped like a lord, run in debt like a lord, and 
never pay, as naturally as if I had been born a lord? And at the end of the sentence 
following, he adds “and reform? 
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Why not?—Who would shew his naked face when a mask is so 
pleasant—so profitable—and so easily put on. 


After the noisy first performance, apparently other alterations 
were made to avoid causing offense in the subsequent five perform- 
ances. In the Advertisement to the printed play, Holcroft tells us 
that he indicates in quotation marks the lines that were “reprobated” 
on the first night and other lines that were not spoken. These 
passages show little that would offend a conservative, leaving one 
to agree with Holcroft that the audience was really hostile to the 
author rather than the comedy. 

The play was “driven from the stage? thought the editors of 
Biographia Dramatica, “from a spirit of party, more than of delib- 
erate judgment:”* And John Genest agrees with Biographia 
Dramatica. He writes, “it is a pretty good play—it certainly deserved 
a better fate—strong prejudices were entertained by many persons 
against Holcroft, for his real, or supposed political opinions—this 
circumstance,’ he adds with understatement, “was very detrimental 
to his plays: How detrimental Holcroft himself explains in the 
Advertisement: 


The unrelenting opposition which the productions of the author of 
the present comedy have experienced for several years is well known. 
. Since the appearance of The Road to Ruin, his comedy of The 
Deserted Daughter only has escaped; and that, as he imagines, because 
it was not known on the night of its first performance by whom it was 
written. Love’s Frailties, The Man of Ten T housand, and Knave or Not? 
have sustained increasing marks of hostility: so that the efforts made to 
afford rational amusement to the public, emolument to the author, and 
improvement to morals, have been rendered feeble and almost ineffectual. 


A reviewer in The Monthly Mirror, a magazine devoted to the 
theater, puts a finger on the play’s source of irritation to the Tories. 
“The great fault? he wrote, “of the serious dialogue . . . consisted in 
its being too argumentative and metaphysical for dramatic compo- 
sition” (February 1798). The “argumentation” and “metaphysics” 
obviously were the political and philosophical beliefs of an author 

“Biographia Dramatica; or, A Companion to the Playhouse (London, 1812), 
II, 358. 


12S0me Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 (Bath, 
1832), VII, 335. 
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supporting the ideals of democracy.’* That the whole matter was 
really serious to those holding the conventional aristocratic attitude 
toward government may be seen in an article about Knave or Not? 
in the conservative Anti-Jacobin Review and Magazine. In the 


magazine’s very first issue, July 1798, the reviewer storms at 
Holcroft: 


The political scope of the play is the same as of the novel “Hugh Trevor, 
a sameness which manifests consistency of design. In Hugh Trevor the 
author’s aim was to prove that the nobility, hierarchy, universities, 
gentry, in short, all who compose the most respectable classes and 
orders under our present establishments, consisted of the most worth- 
less individuals; and that the alledged vices are the natural and necessary 
consequences of our political institutions. If, in his Hugh Trevor, Hol- 
croft spoke truth, a subversion of those establishments would be 
absolutely necessary. If the British constitution made men wicked, it 
ought to be destroyed; admit Holcroft’s premises, the direct inference 
is, that it is our duty to OVERTURN OUR CONSTITUTION. . . . LEVEL RANK 
AND PROPERTY. Such is the tendency of the work | Knave or Not?], such 
the object, in the pursuit of which Holcroft and his co-adjutors are 
consistent. (pp. 52-53) 


Committed to a political position, the reviewer was hurling edgy 
words at his political enemies. To be sure, Holcroft was writing 
from the point of view founded on the popular belief that individual 
goodness or evil is not an inherited quality but a quality acquired 
from a society that could be and should be reformed through 
constitutional means. The reviewer knew, or should have known 
as a result of the trial of 1794, that Holcroft believed in peaceable 
reform and was almost Quakerish in opposing force of any kind. 
He preferred to believe that reason rather than force could bring 
about reform, and this belief he carried so far as to hold that the 
mind could dispel even bodily ills; he thus anticipated some of the 
views of twentieth-century Christian Scientists. When the reviewer, 


18John Adolphus, Esq., in his Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian (London, 
1839), II, 16-19, gives an account of Knave or Not?. After quoting some “suspicious” 
passages, he says, “This, and much more of the same kind, would have passed some 
years before as mere common-place, or as the ravings of a moody misanthrope, but 
in the existing state of politics, and from such a writer, every unfavourable conclusion 
was adopted’ Adolphus liked neither the import nor the “undramatic manner in 
which it [the play] was developed? (The passage is used by Colby in The Life of 
Thomas Holcroft, Il, 103-104.) 
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then, accused Holcroft of wishing to abandon the British constitu- 
tion, he must have known better. But he was sure that the dramatist 
was fair game for ardent Tories, who, by political license if not by 
rules of logic, were free to blame the man and, through him, his 
plays. 

We are helped to an understanding of how very seriously the 
nervous Tory England of 1798 regarded the social import of 
Holcroft’s plays by an odd case of censorship connected with 
another play, She’s Eloped. The comedy was produced May 19, 
1798, five months after Knave or Not? and at the same theater, 
Drury Lane. Like Holcroft’s play, it was noisily condemned by the 
audience of the first night’s performance. The dramatist was John 
O'Keeffe, a kindly and humanitarian Irishman, the author of nu- 
merous farces, comic operas, and comedies, nearly all on the side of 
the new democracy. Ironically, this was the only play that O’Keeffe 
ever produced at Drury Lane and the last play he wrote. 

A reviewer in The Sporting Magazine for May 1798 gave this 
account of the performance: “Several persons took an active part 
in condemning the play; and those who did not join them, appeared 
not to question their judgment, for they left them masters of the 
field, and were almost wholly passive on the occasion” (p. 97). 
Evidently a group of spectators had ears cocked for any utterance 
conflicting with their views and were prepared to make their 
disapproval vocal. What they actually disapproved of we cannot 
know, but there is evidence that they were annoyed by the demo- 
cratic import. Perhaps they saw a similarity between She’s Eloped 
and Knave or Not?, for there is a similarity. Whether they did or 
not, the government examiner, John Larpent, did, and in his 
perceiving the likeness hangs an extraordinary tale. The tale appears 
in some letters attached to the handwritten copy of She’s Eloped 
and one letter mistakenly attached to the handwritten copy of 
Knave or Not? in the Larpent collection.” 


4She’s Eloped is No. 1212 in the Catalogue of the Larpent Plays. The play was 
not published. MacMillan notes in the Catalogue (p. 201) the nature of the letters 
attached to the play. In connection with the change of title, the author says in 
Recollections of the Life of John O'Keeffe, Written by Himself (London, 1826), I, 
354, “The title was not good, I never liked it; I had given it some other, I forget 
what? 
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A few days before May 4, 1798, Richard Wroughton sent to 
John Larpent the comedy by O’Keeffe under the title of “Quarter 
Day” together with the usual request that it be licensed for produc- 
tion. Larpent apparently had qualms about the play, for, as we learn 
from a letter written by Larpent’s superior, the chamberlain, Lord 
Salisbury, Larpent noted likenesses between it and Knave or Not? 
and wrote about the matter to Lord Salisbury. Salisbury replied: 


Arlington Street 
4 May 98 

Sir : 

I have received the favor of your letter with a play called Quarter 
Day; after the account you give of it, it is impossible for me to permit 
it to be performed. I am Sir 

Your obed Sert 
Salisbury 
Jn Larpent 

Esq 

Larpent returned the manuscript to Wroughton, who passed it 
back to O'Keeffe for the altering of passages which Larpent must 
have indicated. How abjectly Wroughton went about satisfying 
Larpent is revealed by Wroughton’s letter of May 14: 


Monday May 14, 1798 
Sir, 
The Proprietors & the Author are much obliged by the Dispatch you 
have so kindly used with this comedy— 
The Alterations pointed out are strictly attended to—except reserving 
a trifling Quotation from Shakespeare used by Arabella to Plodden— 
“You Goneril with a-zebitesred Beard” —but even this, if objected to, 
shall be expunged—I have ordered the Play to be advertized for Per- 
formance on Thursday next under the Title of She's Floped! The 
Prologue & E pilogue are sent with this—I hope in this and every other 
Theatrical Transaction to meet your approbation. 
I am Sir 
Your very humble Sert 
Rd Wroughton 


There is still another letter, this one dated “Saturday Night;’ by 
Wroughton to Larpent about the objectionable passages. 


At the request of Mr. O'Keefe I inclose this slip of paper— 
Mr O'Keefe presents his Comp's & Thanks to Mr Larpent—and 
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wishes if Mr L— is not positively averse to it—that the Character of 
Plodden in Act 4 Page 2—may make use of the following Passage, 
which Mr. O’Keefe supposes will produce Laughter innocently abusing 
himself at the Glass—‘Is’e tell myself a bit o’ my Mind—thou damned 
ugly Villain with pursed Brow—severe Eyes & pouting Lip—” The 
first opportunity I ever had of abusing a Rich Man to his Face and I find 
it great Comfort. 


In the play itself, the speech is substituted for this passage, which 
has been crossed out: 


Is’e tell rich man a bit o’ my moind. |Goes over to Glass.| Thou 
wealthy: proud Willain!. Thou ‘despiser of the Poor—with thy pursed 
brow—Thy zevere Eye and pouting lip. That’s the hand was never 
stretch’d to weeping Orphan—T hat’s the Ear turned Deaf to widow’s 
moan—That’s the mouth zaid “Get from Door! Poor rates are high 
enough—Go to Parrish!” Them the lips that promised that’s the hand 
that ne’er performed—Thou zubstantial hard hearted upstart scoundrel! 
—The first opportunity I ever had of abusing rich man to face and I 
foind it be’s great comfort. 


Larpent must have been a bloodhound for finding any slighting 
references to the rich. Note the similarity of idea in this passage 
with the one cited earlier that he made Holcroft change. 

But even with the excising of humanitarian sentiments in many 
places in the play, Lord Salisbury was still uncomfortable about the 
comedy. Three days later he wrote: 

17 May 98 

Sir 

I was favored with your letter on Tuesday morning, and I think 
proper to observe, that tho the offensive Passages are omitted, yet if the 
Plot appears to you to have the same Tendency as Knave or Not which 
you mentioned in a former letter, you must not allow the play to be 
performed. 

J am Sir 
Your Obed 
hble sert 
Salisbury ** 
John Larpent 
Esq 


19This letter obviously belongs in the sequence, but it is attached to the Larpent 
copy of Knave or Not?, undoubtedly the mistake of someone who prepared the 
plays for binding after Larpent’s death. See MacMillan’s note in the entry in the 
Catalogue for Knave or Not?. 
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The amazing thing about this letter is that it shows the vigor 
behind the scenes with which the chamberlain and his examiner 
defended the aristocratic position. Apparently without having read 
O’Keeffe’s play, Salisbury withheld his permission for its production 
because his examiner had declared it to have the same tendencies as 
Knave or Not?. Either Larpent licensed the play on his own 
responsibility or nothing more was said about holding up production, 
because on May 19 the comedy was performed—and heartily 
damned. Here is O’Keeffe’s account of what censorship did to the 
play: 

The comedy of “She’s Eloped” as I originally wrote it, and the comedy 
as altered by me and acted, were nearly distinct pieces. I was forced to 
cut out, mangle, and change whole “characters and incidents: John 


Bannister, who did Plodden, remarked to me; “This was a very good 
part when I first got it, but now I can make nothing of it’’** 


Larpent was right in saying that Knave or Not? and She’s E loped 
have like tendencies. There are many points of similarity even in 
the face of obvious differences in the plots. Each has a ‘character 
with a spurious title assumed for the purpose of knavery. Each has 
a brother plotting dishonesty and forcing a virtuous sister to help in 


the plotting. Each play offers an ingenuous rustic who speaks in 
dialect—one a man and the other a girl—and each of these rustics 
teaches natural nobility and morality to the sophisticates. Each has 
what Lord Salisbury might have called a democratic “tendency” in 
that many speeches i in both plays acclaim the Rousseauistic natural 
man and condemn the fashionable values of the aristocrat. Each 
expresses a humanitarian point of view comforting to the supporters 
of democracy and annoying to the Tories. Each offers the notion 
that the lowborn are inherently good and that they are corrupted 
by the manners and behavior of people of the fashionable world. 
There is, however, a difference in tone in the two plays. Hol- 
croft’s play is sober with little comic relief; O’Keeffe’s is lighter 
with some buffoonery and some mawkishness. For example, the 
character which O’Keeffe seemed to like best was Plodden, a 
country bumpkin with barbaric manners that would cause guffaws 


16Recollections, Il, 353. (The passage is quoted by Genest, VII, 337-338.) 
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in the London setting. At one point Plodden’s father comes in and 
is given food by the son, who goes into an ecstasy of filial love. 
The bathos, fortunately, seems less obnoxious when later on 
Plodden finds some gold coins. The gold straightway corrupts him, 
and he callously turns away from the needy father. Of course, an 
unspoiled maid in the play rights all of this by relieving the old 
man’s poverty and teaching Plodden a lesson in humanitarianism. 
Moreover, there are several situations designed to elicit coarse 
laughter. Most of this theatricality Holcroft would have spurned 
as in bad taste. But in spite of these differences in tone, the similarity 
of the two plays is more than superficial. 

It would be interesting to know how the similarity came about. 
Holcroft explains in his Advertisement to Knave or Not? that his 
comedy was suggested to him by Goldoni’s La Serva Amorosa 
(1752) and his // Padre di Famiglia (1750). Perhaps O’Keeffe also 
knew the Goldoni plays, for they were at the time attracting much 
attention in London.” Possibly O’Keeffe saw one of the six per- 
formances of Knave or Not? and captured suggestions for his own 
comedy. There is no evidence of co-operation or collaboration 
between the two playwrights, for they were only slightly 
acquainted. The only reference to O’ Keeffe in Holcroft’s diary 
occurs in the entry for August 16, 1798, wherein Holcroft speaks of 
O’Keeffe’s Wild Oats as “‘a farce, but one in which much invention 
and feeling are displayed?’ In his Recollections, O’Keeffe once 
mentions Holcroft as a prompter and actor who later became “the 
very successful dramatic author?’ 

No matter what the source of similarity in the plays, one thing is 
certain—both writers were humanitarians with the democratic point 
of view. That attitude was enough to make Larpent and Salisbury 
hostile, especially toward Holcroft, who was better known for his 
liberal views than O'Keeffe was. The significant point is that these 
plays were censored not because of aie artistic merit or their value 
as theatrical entertainments but because the censors did not see eye 
to eye with the political views that they attributed to the authors. 


17Nicoll, p. 122. 











Notes and Documents 





New Light on the Milton-Phillips Family 
Relationship 


OME documents of considerable importance to those interested 
S* in the Milton-Phillips family relationship are possessed by the 
Shrewsbury Public Library and Museum. Among these documents 
are six deeds which pertain to financial affairs of the Phillips family 
over three successive generations, people to whom John Milton was 
related or with whom he had some dealings. Incidental biographical 
facts are furnished in these deeds: names of family, friends, and 
neighbors; places of residence and property; indications of economic 
and social status. Not the least significant fact which emerges 1s 
that the signature of Milton’s sister Anne appears on one of the 
deeds and that the phrases of another indicate that she was living up 
to the time Milton returned from his grand tour. 


I 


Chronologically considered, the earliest of the deeds (No. 1189) is 
the marriage settlement arranged between the parents of Milton’s 
brother-in-law and dated January 30, 1596/97. Like his namesake 
son and grandson after him, the Edward Phillips of this marriage 
settlement was an eldest son. He is identified as “of Atcham in the 
Countie of Salopp gent” His bride was Katherine, one of the 
daughters of John Prowde of Shrewsbury. The document indicates 
that the mother of Katherine was by then a widow and that a 
brother of Katherine, Lewis Prowde, was established as “of 
Lincolnes Inne in the Countie of Midd gent?* The more than 


1For first pointing out to me the presence of these documents in the Shrewsbury 
Public Library and Museum, I am indebted to John L. Hobbs, the director. Still 
further generosity was extended to me when Mr. Hobbs supplied me with microfilm 
copies, and when later he checked my transcripts against the originals. His aid, it is 
understood, does not make him responsible for any errors. 

*The records of the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn preserve ample informa- 
tion to suggest how well Lewis Prowde, Katherine Prowde Phillips’ brother, was 
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modest social status of the contracting parties is implied by these 
words. The economic status of the Prowdes may be inferred from 
the property transfers itemized in the document, property, it should 
at once be remarked, which later (November 27, 1623) figures in 
the settlement over the marriage of Anne Milton and Edward 
Phillips of London.’ Properties in Mardall, Dogglane, and Kyll 
Lane to the total of seven messuages, hereditaments, or tenements 
were involved. Provision was also made in the document that 
Katherine Phillips might enjoy all these premises in her own name, 
should she happen to survive the decease of her husband Edward.‘ 





established there. He was admitted to Lincoln’s Inn from Furnivall’s Jan. 23, 1577/78. 
He was to be called to the bar the next term after the council held on Nov. 25, 1586. 
He was elected to various offices in the society: marshall (1604-05); keeper of the 
Black Book (1608-09); treasurer (1613-14). He also filled the position of reader, 
although when he should have been summer reader in 1605, he signified by letters 
that he had been very sick “and is at this [time] presente, thoughe somewhat 
amended, yett verie weake and infirme, soe that there is noe hoape of his recoverie in 
time to perform” the duty. He became autumn reader that year, instead. The 
Records of the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. Admissions from A.D. 1420 to 
A.D. 1799, ed. W. Paley Baildon (London, 1896), I, 86; The Records of the Honor- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn. The Black Books, ed. Baildon, II (London, 1898), 2, 73, 
84, 87, 94, 95, 97, 114, 158, and see also II, 25, 100, 107, 136, 143, 148, 157, 168, 440. 

He was licensed to marry Ursula Trappes of St. Michael Bassishaw, London, 
daughter of Francis Trappes, on Dec. 24, 1590. Joseph Foster, London Marriage 
Licences, 1521-1869 (London, 1887), p. 1099. 


’The Edward Phillips-Anne Milton marriage settlement, discussed by James 
Holly Hanford in “The Marriage of Edward Phillips and Anne Milton) Review of 
English Studies, IX (1933), 58-60, is published in its entirety in The Life Records of 
John Milton, ed. J. Milton French, I (New Brunswick, N. J., 1949), 67-73. 


‘It is not known when this Edward Phillips was born nor exactly when he died. 
He was able, as appears from the records of the heralds’ visitation of 1623, to trace 
his lineage back for five generations. The Visitation of Shropshire, Taken in the 
Year 1623, ed. George Grazebrook and John Paul Rylands, Publs. of the Harleian 
Society, XXIX (London, 1889), 396-397. The will of Ellen Prowde, Katherine 
Phillips’ mother, supplies evidence that Edward Phillips was still living Jan. 23, 
1616/17, the date the will was proved, for Edward Phillips was one of the executors. 
We know, at any rate, that this Edward Phillips was dead by the year 1623 when 
the marriage settlement between his son Edward and Anne Milton was formed, for 
in that document Katherine Phillips is described as a widow. (See n. 3 above.) From 
the will of Edward Phillips, father of Milton’s nephews, which was drawn up Aug. 
12, 1631, and probated Sept. 12, 1631, we learn that Edward’s father had drawn up an 
inventory of goods and chattels for the use of Katherine Phillips until her decease. 
David Masson, The Life of John Milton, I1 (London, 1871), 98; French, Life 
Records, I, 242-243. One could wish that his name were included in the Shrewsbury 
Burgess Rolls. ; 

French (I, 67) calls attention to the will of one Edward Phillips of Braden Heath, 
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We know that Katherine, the wife of Edward Phillips, was not 
the only daughter of John and Ellen Prowde, for the language of 
the 1597 marriage settlement is very clear: “Katherine Prowde one 
of the daughters of the said Ellen Prowde:’ The will of Ellen 
Prowde points to the existence of at least three other daughters: 
besides Katherine Phillips, she leaves bequests to “my son-in-law 
Richard Steaventon;’ to “Ales [Alice?] Gittens my daughter,’ and 
to “children of my son-in-law William Medlicott:’® It is just possible 
that another daughter of this Prowde family was the Dorothy 
Prowde, daughter of “John Prowde of Sutton in com. salop? who 
was first wife to John Benbowe of London, clerk of the crown 
office in chancery for forty years until his death, October 7, 1625." 
She is not mentioned by name in the will of Ellen Prowde, but one 
cannot safely argue either way from silence alone. Dorothy Ben- 
bowe was buried in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, June 1, 1613, 
which, to be sure, is a date four years before the will of Ellen 
Prowde was proved but also a date three years after the will was 
composed.’ This possible family connection may, in fact, have been 
the means by which Edward Phillips, Milton’s brother-in- law, came 





township of Hampton, County Salop, dated May 16, 1623, and proved Nov. 27, 1623 
(117 Swann), but considers this (rightly, I believe) to have no connection with the 
present family. The same may be said for two other documents which I have 
examined: 1625, Edward Phillips, yeoman, of Cornerth Magna, Suffolk (135 Clarke) ; 
1626, Edward Phillips, St. Andrew Hubbard, London (60 Hele). 

The register of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, contains the record of the burial of 
“Katharn Phillipes, widdow” on Nov. 8, 1633 (Shropshire Parish Registers. Diocese 
of Lichfield |Shrewsbury?, 1900-], XV, 93), but this can hardly be the mother-in-law 
of Anne Milton Phillips. 


5The will of Ellen Prowde, dated Oct. 23, 1610, and proved in Lichfield Consistory 
Court Jan. 23, 1616/17, now reposes in the Birmingham Probate Registry. 


6Grazebrook and Rylands, XXVIII, 39; XXIX, 397. He was the son of Thomas 
and Elizabeth Peryns Benbowe of Newport, County Salop; he married three times; 
he seems to have resided in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields for a dozen years 
at least; and he was buried in the same parish. A Register of Baptisms, Marriages, 
and Burials in the Parish of St. Martin in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, 
from 1550 to 1619, ed. Thomas Mason, Harleian Soc., XXV (London, 1898), 96, 167, 
176, The Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, 1619-1636, ed. J. V. Kitto, 
Harleian Soc., LXVI (London, 1936), 215. See also John Stow, A Survey of the 
Cities of London and Westminster, ed. John Strype (London, 1720), Bk. VI, p. 69; 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1603-1610, VII (L ondon, 1857), 55, entry for 
Nov. 26, 1603; SP, Dom., 1611-1618, 1X (1858), 351, Feb. 19, 1616. 


7A Register... of St. Martin in the Fields, 167. 
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into the crown office himself. Certainly, the younger Edward 
Phillips’ words concerning his father’s position could support this 
conjecture. His father, he says in his biography of Milton, “coming 
up Young to Town, was bred up in the Crown-Office in Chancery, 
and at length came to be Secondary of the Office under Old Mr. 
Bembo. . . °° Phillips the secondary was selected by John Benbowe 
as a witness when the latter drew up his own will, June 14, 1625.° 
Of course, his uncle Lewis Prowde, of Lincoln’s Inn, might also 
have had something to do with Edward Phillips’ appointment and 
his being “bred up” in the crown office in chancery.”° 


II 


The second of the Shrewsbury documents under discussion (No. 
1226) is an indenture dated January 18, 1627/28, drawn up between 
Edward and Anne Phillips of London and Edward’s mother, 
Katherine, of Shrewsbury, “on the one parte; and Richard Burde 
of Shrewsbury, “on the other parte?’ Briefly stated, the present 
significance of this deed is that (1) it denotes Katherine Phillips 

“widowe ... and late wief of Edward Phillips of the Towne of 
Shrewsbury,’ (2) it contains the signature of Anne Milton Phillips, 
and (3) it pertains to one of the Mardall properties itemized in the 
previously discussed marriage settlement. It is worth noting also 
that just four days after the signatures of Edward and Anne Phillips 
were affixed to this document their little daughter Anne was buried 
in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London. This was the “Fair Infant” of 
Milton’s elegy.” 

Ill 


The third document (No. 1457) is a transfer of the lease held by 
Richard Burde and described in the immediately foregoing deed to 
Andrew Vivers of Shrewsbury. The date of this document is 


8“The Life of Mr. John Milton? in The Early Lives of Milton, ed. Helen Darbishire 
(London, 1932), p. 53. 


®Benbowe’s will is filed in the Principal Probate Registry, Somerset House, London 
(144 Clarke). 

10Prowde was still living in 1613-14. See n. 2 above. He is mentioned also in his 
mother’s will, proved Jan. 23, 1616/17. 


See William Riley Parker, “Milton’s ‘Fair Infant,” Times Literary Supplement, 
Dec. 17, 1938, p. 802. 
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December 29, 1639. Reciting the lease of 1627/28, Burde necessarily 
refers to the parties involved: “Edward Phillipps late of the Strand 
in the Countie of Middlesex gent deceased and Anne his wife And 
Katherine Phillipps of the Towne of Shrewsbury in the Countie of 
Salop widdowe mother of the sayd Edward Phillipps:’ The language 
of the deed therefore makes clear that Edward has been survived to 
this date by both his mother and his wife. It is this last fact that I 
find most significant in the third document. 

The outline of Anne Milton Phillips’ life is extremely shadowy. 
Anne Milton was the only daughter of the London scrivener and 
his wife Sara surviving infancy. It is well known that there were 
four other children in the family whose baptisms are recorded in 
the register of All Hallows, Bread Street. The same register also 
contains the record of burial of “A crysome childe of M* John 
Mylton’s of this pishe, scriveno™ and of two infant daughters.’ 
But no note up to the present has been discovered establishing the 
date (let alone the place) of Anne’s birth. Her marriage to Edward 
Phillips was duly recorded on November 22, 1623, in the register of 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, ** and some indication of the fortunes of 
her family is provided by the parish register of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields.'* Her son Edward included some few remarks on his mother’s 
life when he wrote his life of Milton: her dowry, her two marriages, 
her children.** But little more is known. The date and place of her 


death have remained as much a secret as the date and place of her 
birth." 


12See The Registers of All Hallows, Bread Street, and of St. John the Evangelist, 
Friday Street, London, ed. W. Bruce Bannerman, Harleian Soc., XLII] (London, 
1913), 16, 17, 18, 169, 173, 174, 175. 


13Registers of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and of St. Benet Sherehog, ed. W. Bruce 
Bannerman and Major W. Bruce Bannerman, Harleian Soc., XLIX (London, 
1919), 60. 


14The Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 262; 35, 242; 40, 233; 54, 259. 
‘Early Lives, p. 53. 


‘She may have expired away from London. With the coming of the civil war, 
her second husband, Thomas Agar, a supporter of the Royalist cause, moved away 
from I /ondon to Lincoln. Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Com- 
pounding, &c., 1643-1660, ed. Mary Anne Everett Green, II (London, 1890), 1453. 

The date of her marriage to Agar was, I believe, Jan. 5, 1631/32. The Register of 
St. Dunstan in the East, London, 1558-1654, ed. A. W. Hughes Clarke, Harleian Soc., 
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John Milton, hearing while abroad the melancholy tidings from 
England of civil war, returned from his grand tour in the fall of 
1639 and taking lodgings in London proceeded to tutor his sister’s 
two sons. Young Phillips himself does not see any necessity for 
explaining why his uncle undertook this tutelage. It seems safe to 
assert, at any rate, that it had nothing to do with the death of their 
mother, for she was still living on December 29, 1639. 


IV 
The fourth Shrewsbury deed (No. 994) is dated July 1, 1651, and 


pertains to yet another generation of the Phillipses, this time to 
Milton’s nephew Edward Phillips. It is an indenture drawn up 
between Phillips, who was just approaching his majority,"* and the 
Andrew Vivers who figures in the third document (No. 1457). 
The occasion is an execution of lease for ninety-nine years on the 
two Mardall properties in Shrewsbury, which have now descended 
to the sons of Edward and Anne Phillips. 

The opening part of the deed identifies Edward Phillips as “of 
the towne of Shrewsbury in the county of Salop gent.’ This I take 
to be not a legal fiction but a fact. Edward seems to have remained 
with his tutor-uncle from 1639 to around 1645.'* He may then have 





LXIX (London, 1939), 115. It seems quite certain to me that Agar’s first wife, Mary 
Rugeley Agar, must have died by the middle of 1631. The Rugeley family pedigree 
(The Visitation of London, Anno Domini 1633, 1634, and 1635, ed. Joseph Jackson 
Howard, Harleian Soc., XVII [London, 1883], 216) gives clear indication that that 
record was made before the heralds in 1633, but the language used to describe Anne, 
the daughter of Thomas and Mary Agar, in this pedigree revealingly reads, “Anne 
only dau’r? I submit that the qualifying adjective in the expression is a tacit recogni- 
tion of the death of the mother at a time previous to the record made before the 
heralds. If the mother were still living in 1633, it would seem rather presumptuous, 
to say the least, to claim that the one child was the only daughter. 

The fact that Anne is not called Agar in the transfer described above may be 
explained. In the first place, her surname does not even appear in the document. In 
the second place, the transfer seems to be written, properly, with the use and behoof 
of Katherine Phillips in mind, as the Phillips-Milton marriage settlement allowed. 
See French, Life Records, I, 70. 


17This is based upon the entry in Milton’s Bible: “Edward Phillips was 15 year 
old August 1645” (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32310); and upon Anthony a Wood's 
assertion (Athene Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss, 1V [London, 1820}, 760). 


18See W. R. Parker, “The Date of Samson Agonistes? Philological Quarterly, 
XXVIII (1949), 157 and n. 
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attended Westminster School.’® Apparently he matriculated in 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, November 19, 1650.*° His stay at Oxford 
was then very brief. In July 1651 he was a resident of Shrewsbury. 

One may conjecture that by this date Edward’s grandmother, 
Katherine Phillips, and his mother were both dead. 


V 
The last two documents (Nos. 1230 and 1460) may be discussed 
together. Dated respectively November 26, 1653, and November 
25, 1654, these indentures are deeds of sale by Edward and John 
Phillips of the two Mardall properties to the previously mentioned 
Andrew Vivers. In both deeds Edward Phillips is identified as of the 
town of Shrewsbury in the county of Salop, gentleman, and John 
Phillips is described as of Westminster in the county of Middlesex, 


gentleman. Their signatures are appended to both deeds, and the 
handwriting is authentic.”* 


19An unidentified “Phillips” in attendance at Westminster School in 1645 is listed 
by G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. Stenning, The Record of Old Westminsters. A 
Biographical List of All those who are known to have been educated at Westminster 
School from the earliest time to 1927 (London, 1928), I, 742. 

If the design which shaped up in his later arrival in Oxford were fashioned on his 
uncle’s career (and that of many others), then study at Westminster after a period 
of private tutoring and before going up to the university would be like Milton’s 
tutelage under Young and at St. Paul’s before entering Cambridge. A very significant 
statement in Edward Phillips’ life of Milton carries the inference of personal 
experience: Milton’s teaching, he says, was “far above the Pedantry of common 
publick Schools (where such Authors |as Milton assigned] are scarce ever heard 
of) ..° (Early Lives, p. 60). If Edward went to Westminster, Busby was his head- 
master, and Dryden, Locke, and South were among his contemporaries. The public 
schools were close enough to the thinking of Edward that in 1685 he dedicated the 
translation of his Tractatulus to Westminster School among other such institutions 
within his ken. 

20Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, Il (Oxford, 1891), 1156. Wood is responsible 
for the claim that Edward Phillips became a student at Magdalen Hall in the 
beginning of March 1648/49 (Ath. Oxon., 1V, 760). Burrows doubtlessly relied 
solely on Wood’s assertion in similarly advancing 1648 as the date of Phillips’ 
matriculation. The Register of the Visitors of the University of Oxford, from 
A.D. 1647 to A.D. 1658, ed. Montagu Burrows (Westminster, 1881), p. 513. 


*1There is plenty of Edward Phillips’ handwriting in the Bodleian Library, for he 
transcribed and translated for Elias Ashmole. His hand is not found in the Trinity 
MS of Milton’s poems, but it does appear in Milton’s Commonplace Book in the 
British Museum. Miss Darbishire also ends his hand in the MS of Bk. I of Paradise 
Lost, thought to be the printer’s copy. See Early Lives, p. xvi; William Henry Black, 
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One may assume that Edward Phillips made Shrewsbury his 
residence through the years 1651-1654, although at least once 
during this period he went to London to see his uncle. The letter 
which Milton wrote to Herman Mylius under the date February 13, 
1651/52, isin the handwriting of Edward Phillips, who undoubtedly 
served the occasion as amanuensis,”* 

The younger brother had been the first to enter Milton’s home 
and tutelage, and he was the last to leave. From St. Bride’s Church- 
yard to Aldersgate Street to Barbican to High Holborn to Charing 
Cross to Scotland Yard to Petty France, John Phillips was always in 
Milton’s home or certainly near by. If it is a true interpretation to 
say on the basis of the fact that John Phillips was “wholly committed 
to his Charge and Care” that Milton adopted the younger of his 
sister’s sons, as Miss Darbishire asserts,”* then his moving along with 
the Milton household until John Phillips reached his majority in 
1652 is quite understandable. After a dozen years with his hard- 
driving uncle, however, he may have quailed at the prospect of 
reading to and writing for a man of lost sight and infirm health, 
especially when that possible burden loomed large in the year of his 
own majority. Hard study and a spare diet with a gaudy day once 
in three weeks or a month held no commanding appeal for a young 
man soon to be sporting (poetically, at least) with Amaryllis in the 
shade or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair. Besides publishing appear- 
ances, the next we know of John Phillips after 1652 is that he has 
gone west, although he still prefers to think and speak of himself 
as John Phillips, gentleman, of Westminster. 

We know from the first of the two last deeds here discussed that 
on November 26, 1653, John Phillips was in Shropshire. The same 


A Descriptive, Analytical, and Critical Catalogue of the Manuscripts Bequeathed 
unto the University of Oxford by Elias Ashmole ... (Oxford, 1845); The Manu- 
script of Milton’s Paradise Lost Book 1, ed. Darbishire (Oxford, 1931), Introd. and 
notes, passim. 

John’s signature, quite an individual flourish, also may be found in the Bodleian: 
Bodl. MS. Rawl. Poet. 30. 


22The Works of John Milton, ed. Frank Allen Patterson et al., XII (New York, 
1936), 374-375, 411. 


*8Early Lives, p. XX. 
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deed indicates that he had prior to that date, but in the same law 
term, appeared with his brother before the justice of the town of 
Shrewsbury to establish his legal identity and ownership to the 
Mardall property. (There is no documentary evidence at hand to 
justify an assertion, but there is enough surrounding suggestion to 
conjecture that Edward and John may also have had similar business 
in hand in Wales—at Caersws in Montgomeryshire, the site of their 
grandfather’s family background.) Moreover, a letter sent from 
Wales (probably from Radnorshire) by one John Phillipps to Mr. 
John Gunter, London, under the date of February 15, 1653/54, 
reports on the anti-Cromwellian opinions and practices of certain 
Welshmen.”* I believe the letter was written by Milton’s nephew. 
Furthermore, we know that within two months John Phillips was 
doing investigating work in Scotland: Milton’s friend from Cam- 
bridge days, Andrew Sandelands, wrote from Scotland, April 11, 
1654, that he had “employed Mr. John Philipps (Mr. Milton’s kins- 
man) to sollicite the busines, both with the judges at Edinburgh, 
and with the commissioners at Leith.’ The letter to Gunter implies 
that at that date John Phillips had apparently been busy as an 
intelligencer in the west country for at least a year. Thus I would 
deduce that he went into Wales around February 1653, appeared 
before the justice of Shrewsbury sometime between October 21 
and November 26, 1653, shared with his brother Edward a sale 
price of fifty pounds on the latter date, returned to Wales for a 
few months, and rode off to Scotland before April 11, 1654. 

I may perhaps at this point convey my conviction that the 
language of the last two of the deeds makes improbable the con- 
jectures of Professor James Holly Hanford with regard to the 
disposal of the property which figured in the Anne Milton-Edward 
Phillips marriage settlement. Hanford holds that all the property 
involved was transferred to John Milton the elder and James 


244 Collection of the State Papers of John Thurloe, Esq., Secretary, First, to the 
Council of State, and afterwards to the Two Protectors, ed. Thomas Birch (London, 
1742), II, 93. The date is conjectured, and I think it may be accepted, from internal 
evidence. 


*5Tbid., 226-227. It is not inconceivable that Milton may have put young Phillips 
in the way of becoming employed as an intelligencer. 
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Hodgkinson, one of his senior apprentices, to be held “in trust” 
for Katherine Phillips, Edward’s mother, during her lifetime, then 
for Edward and Anne Phillips, or the longer to live, and finally for 
their male heirs. He assembles evidence to imply some modification 
of the provisions of the 1623 marriage settlement, for, he says, “The 
elder Milton and his fellow-trustee, Hodgkinson, were bound only 
in equity to adhere to the provisions laid down in the indenture of 
1623.’ He cites the fact that the will of Edward Phillips probated in 
1631 makes no mention of real estate in Shrewsbury or elsewhere. 
He further calls attention to Anne Phillips’ marriage subsequently 
to Thomas Agar, who died in 1671, and her probable death before 
that date, a circumstance which would make her son Edward 
Phillips the next heir to the property. But, says Hanford, “We find 
him, however, in comparative poverty in adult life, one among other 
indications of his need being the fact that he is given a legacy of 
£200 in Agar’s will (drawn June 10, 1671) ‘to be laid out in the 
purchase of an annuity for his life or some place of employment for 
his better subsistence? ” He infers, therefore, that “the income from 
his ancestral property was no longer available to him:’** This may 
be true, but for a different reason. 

In addition to the incidental references to residence and status of 
the two brothers which these two deeds supply, the endorsements 
on the deeds bring to light a most interesting relationship. Among 
the names of witnesses to Deed No. 1230 (November 26, 1653) 
appear the name of the attorney appointed to represent the 
Phillipses, Richard Taylor, the names of two now obscure individ- 
uals, “Fran. Leuinge” and John Bellinger, and the names of a 
future archbishop of Canterbury and a future lord mayor of 
London. The future primate was the ejected warden of All Souls, 
Oxford, Gilbert Sheldon; the future lord mayor of London was his 
nephew Joseph Sheldon. Gilbert Sheldon also endorsed Deed No. 
1460 (November 25, 1654) as a witness, along with William 
Church, Robert Baddeley, and R. Hinckes.”” 


26“The Marriage of Edward Phillips and Anne Milton? 58-60. 


27Comparison of the signature in the endorsements of these two deeds with the 
signature of Sheldon as it appears in a letter to Edward Hyde, dated Nov. 6, 1640 
(Bodl. MS. Clarendon 19, fol. 79"), and as it appears in “The Book Annexed” (so 
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I am not the first to lament the scant knowledge of details of the 
life of Gilbert Sheldon, a remarkable lack considering the fact that 
he was acknowledged to be the most important ecclesiastic in 
England following the Restoration.** If Wood were correct in 
asserting that Edward Phillips “became a student of Magd{alen]. 
hall in the beginning of March 1648;°° then Edward would have 
been in Oxford barely a month when Sheldon as warden of All 
Souls was ejected by the parliamentary visitors. But even assuming, 
as I do, that Foster is rather to be trusted in fixing the date of 
Edward’s matriculation as November 19, 1650, the young man 
must certainly have heard something early in his Oxford residence 
of the dismissal and brief imprisonment of Sheldon. Be that as it 
may, in 1653 and 1654 the paths of the nephews of the greatest 
nonconformist of the century crossed that of the greatest enemy of 
the nonconformists following the Restoration. Apparently Walker, 
who indicated that Sheldon after his ejection from All Souls had 
stayed with friends in Staffordshire and Nottinghamshire, should 
also have included neighboring Shropshire. It is good to recall that 
Shrewsbury early in the civil war displayed outstanding Royalist 
sympathies. Sheldon’s fidelity in subscribing and collecting for the 
poor clergy and for Charles II in exile no doubt easily led him to 
the shire town of Shropshire. 

Had Edward Phillips by this time submitted in the Salopian sur- 
roundings to a “corrective” influence which annulled the Puritanism 
of Magdalen Hall and the republicanism of Milton’s views, and thus 








called from the appending of the section containing signatures to the MS of the 
Book of Common Prayer of A.D. 1662), permits identity. The 1640 signature is 
“Gilb: Sheldon”; on the 1653 and 1654 indentures he signs “Glbrt Sheldon”; the 
1662 signature is “Gilb: London’ Some variation in hand is to be expected within 
three decades which brought a mixture of fortunes, but enough major features 
remain constant to warrant attribution of the signatures to the same person. 


28J. H. Overton, Life in the English Church (1660-1714) (London, 1885), p. 19. 

Wood (Ath, Oxon., IV, 853 and passim, and Fasti, passim) devoted some attention 
to Sheldon, who had encouraged the antiquarian in the writing of his Historia et 
Antiquitates Universitatis Oxonienses (1674). John Walker, An Attempt towards 
Recovering . . . Sufferings of the Clergy (London, 1714), also reported on Sheldon 
(Pr. II, p. 98). William Holden Hutton wrote the article in the DNB (1921-22 ed.); 
Vernon Staley’s The Life and Times of Gilbert Sheldon was published in 1913. 


29 Ath, Oxon., IV, 760. 
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put himself in line to become acquainted with the future arch- 
bishop? It would be fascinating to know precisely the details and 
the extent of the relationships between the Sheldons and the Phil- 
lipses at this point, for it is certain that in the subsequent years Shel- 
don’s eminence is in the background of many of Edward Phillips’ 
associations. In this circle, for example, are the following friends and 
acquaintances of Sheldon: John Evelyn, William Dugdale, the 
duchess of Grafton, and the earl of Arlington. Significantly enough, 
also, in 1676 when Edward Phillips singled out a dedicatee for his 
edition of John Speed’s Theatre of the Empire, he chose the then 
Sir Joseph Sheldon, lord mayor of London. Could it be, moreover, 
that out of these misty associations Gilbert Sheldon was responsible 
for the particular leniency shown to Milton after the Restoration?*° 

Here, then, is a summary of the significance of six deeds possessed 
by the Shrewsbury Public Library and Museum: 


I. No. 1189. January 30, 1596/97. Marriage settlement between Edward 
Phillips of Atcham and Katherine Prowde of Shrewsbury; indicates 
social and economic status of families, and suggests interesting family 
relationships. 


II. No. 1226. January 18, 1627/28. Lease granted to Richard Burde of 
Shrewsbury of one of the properties described in Deed No. 1189. 
Signed by Edward Phillips (1598?-1631), Anne his wife, and Kath- 


erine his widowed mother. 


III. No. 1457. December 29, 1639. Transfer by Burde to Andrew Vivers 
of Shrewsbury of the foregoing lease. Edward Phillips is referred to 
as deceased but survived by his wife and mother. 


IV. No. 994. July 1, 1651. Lease granted to Vivers by Edward Phillips 
(1630-1696?) of two properties in Shrew sbury. Residence of 
Edward is declared to be Shrewsbury. 


301 am aware of the fact that The Dignity of Kingship Asserted (1660) by “G.S. 
a reply to Milton’s The Readie & Easie Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth, 
has been ascribed to Sheldon, and that “never in his lifetime did Milton receive a 
more respectful, even deferential, rebuttal” (W. R. Parker’s words); but I am 
inclined to accept Parker’s opinion that “G. S? of The Dignity could not have been 
Sheldon. See G. S., The Dignity of Kingship Asserted, introd. Parker, The Facsimile 
Text Soc. (New York, 1942), pp. v, xi. 
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V. No. 1230. November 26, 1653. Sale to Vivers by Edward and John 
Phillips of one of the formerly leased properties in Shrewsbury. 
Edward’s residence is still declared to be Shrewsbury; John is de- 
scribed as of Westminster. Evidence also that John had appeared 
with his brother before the justice of Shrewsbury in the same law 
term. Signatures of Gilbert and Joseph Sheldon as witnesses. 


VI. No. 1460. November 25, 1654. Sales to Vivers by the Phillips broth- 
ers of the remaining property formerly leased by Vivers. Place of 
residence for the brothers remains the same. The signature of Gil- 
bert Sheldon appears in the endorsement. 


Racpu E. Hone 





Acquisitions 
May 16, 1958—August Is, 1958 


NUMBER of very important collections have come into the 
A Library 1 in recent months and for that reason the usual form 
of the acquisitions list has been changed for this one issue of the 
Quarterly. The following additions are recorded by the name of 
the collection rather than grouped with other material in the same 


fields. 


Tue Cave Jonnson Couts CoLLection 


Cave J. Couts was born in Springfield, Tennessee, November 11, 
1821. On July 1, 1838, he entered West Point, having been 
appointed by his uncle Cave Johnson, postmaster general under 
James K. Polk. Couts’s record at the Academy was not impressive; 
he stood thirty-seventh in a class of thirty-nine members. His most 
distinguished classmate was the future general and _ president, 
Ulysses S. Grant. He was appointed to the regular army after 
graduation and served in the Mexican War. He came to California 
with the First United States Dragoons in 1848 and served as 
military escort for the United States and Mexican boundary survey 
in 1849-1850. In 1851 he married Isidora Bandini, sister-in-law of 
Abel Stearns, and resigned from the army. Abel Stearns gave the 
newly married couple the valuable property known as Rancho 
Guajome adjacent to the Mission San Luis Rey in San Diego 
County as a wedding present. Here the young couple settled down 
and engaged i in farming and ranching. Couts became a prominent 
figure in San Diego affairs and was well known throughout the new 
state. Ten children were born, five sons and five daughters. Cave J. 
Couts, Jr., born in 1856, also became a prominent figure in San 
Diego affairs. 

The family papers just acquired number nearly 100,000 pieces. 
They range in date from Cave Senior’s West Point appointment in 
1837 to his son’s papers in the 1930’s, over one hundred years of 
the family’s personal and business correspondence. The papers 
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include journals and diaries of both father and son, as well as a 
mass of correspondence from prominent persons in California. 
The journal covering Cave Couts’s trip in 1849 from San Diego to 
the Colorado River is one of the most important California manu- 
scripts in the collection. It was published in a very small edition in 
1932 but deserves reprinting. The correspondence with prominent 
Mexican and American individuals in the state is vast. For example, 
there are over one hundred fine letters from Abel Stearns on business 
and private affairs. Fortunately the Couts letters to Stearns were 
already in the Library, having been acquired years ago with the 
purchase of the Abel Stearns papers. Other important Californians 
whose letters have been noted in the collection are: John G. 
Downey, Juan Forster, William Gwin, Edward J. C. Kewen, Pio 
Pico, George Stoneman, Ben C. Truman, and J. J. Warner. This 
brief note does not begin to describe this vast accumulation, which 
is one of the most important California collections acquired since 
Mr. Huntington’s death. 


Tue Henry Datton COoLLection 


Another significant California collection was acquired with the 
purchase of the Henry Dalton papers. Dalton, a southern California 
pioneer, once owned the ranchos Azusa, Santa Anita, San Jose, and 
San Francisquito. The greater bulk of the papers covers the years 
1845-1884, the latter being the year of Henry Dalton’s death. His 
journals of “Daily Occurrences” give a very good picture of life 
on a California ranch. The correspondence files are not as extensive 
in this collection as in the Couts. However, there are many letters 
to L. L. Robinson, pioneer railroad man of the San Francisco area, 
and a lesser number from Alexander Forbes, Edward J. C. Kewen, 
and Louis Wolfskill. 


Tue Davin Jacks CoLLection 


Through the generosity of Miss Margaret Jacks the Library has 
been given the papers of her father, David Jacks. David Jacks 
settled in the Monterey area in the early 1850’s and soon became a 
very large, if not the largest, landowner on the Monterey peninsula. 
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The collection, containing between 90,000 and 100,000 pieces of 
correspondence, is extremely important for the history of the 
growth of the Monterey peninsula and the Salinas Valley from 1855 
to the end of World War I. Real estate, mercantile, and agricultural 
development of the area are well covered in this very large collection. 


Tue Tuomas W. Sweeny COoLLection 


General Thomas W. Sweeny lost his right arm at the battle of 
Churubusco, Mexico, on August 20, 1847, but the loss did not pre- 
vent his remaining in the army, fighting Indians in the west, and 
making a distinguished record in the Civil War as a brigadier 
general. The Sweeny collection consists mainly of letters, sedans, 
and Teports concerned with his career in the army, especially his 
service in Mexico and later in the Civil War. An extra-illustrated 
copy of Charles J. Peterson’s The Military Heroes of the War with 
Mexico (Philadelphia, 1848) contains seventy-six important auto- 
graph letters from officers who saw service in the conflict, many 
written during the campaign. Several rare printed pamphlets and 
broadsides printed on the United States Army press in Mexico City 
are also present. Iwo of these printed orders are especially signifi- 
cant: the first, dated September 14, 1847, is a congratulatory order 
from General Winfield Scott announcing the capture of Mexico 
City and the rout of the Mexican army; the second, dated March 6, 
1848, announces the suspension of hostilities and the signing of the 
Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

A second made-up volume contains General Sweeny’s own 
correspondence and orders during his army service in the Civil War 
from the early days of the war in Missouri to the fall of Atlanta. 
Sweeny’s fight with General Grenville M. Dodge, his subsequent 
court martial and acquittal are well documented in this volume. 

Besides these two important volumes the collection contains an 
extra-illustrated set of Daniel Maclise and William Maginn, A 
Gallery of Illustrious Literary Characters (London, [1873]|), con- 
taining 199 autograph letters of various English and American 
authors. Other unbound loose material includes many autograph 
letters, documents, and photographs of prominent officers of the 
Civil War. 
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Tue Epwarp DeWitt Taytor CoLLection oF HoMER 


Edward DeWitt Taylor, of San Francisco, recently presented the 
Library with a collection of seventy-four editions of Homer's works. 
Included is a fine copy of the first edition of Chapman’s Homer 
printed in London, ca. 1616. A later seventeenth-century edition of 
the Odyssey included is the well-known one printed in London in 
1665 with illustrations by John Ogilby. Fine copies of the /liad 
and Odyssey translated by Alexander Pope help to represent the 
eighteenth century. There are several beautifully printed editions, 
ranging from the very large and stately Iliad printed by Giambattista 
Bodoni at Parma, Italy, in 1808 to the Bremer Press Odyssey 
printed at Munich in 1924. Scotland is represented by the Robert 
and Andrew Foulis press editions printed in Glasgow, the Odyssey 
in 1758 and the /liad in 1761. The collection contains nearly all of 
the important translations of Homer down through the end of the 
nineteenth century. 


Tue FRANK HAMILTON SPEARMAN COLLECTION 


Frank H. Spearman, often called the dean of American railroad 
novelists, was born in Buffalo, New York, in 1859. Ill health forced 
him to forego his aspirations of becoming a doctor; he was succes- 
sively a broker, salesman, bank cashier, and bank president. About 
1895 he began to write railroad stories and articles for various 
magazines. With the publication in 1901 of Held for Orders, a 
collection of railroad stories, his future career was set. In 1906 his 
most widely read book, Whispering Smith, appeared. From then on 
until his death in Hollywood in 1937, a succession of articles, 

railroad novels, and western stories appeared from his pen. 

The Library recently acquired the manuscripts, correspondence, 
and other papers of Frank Spearman. Included in the collection 
are the manuscripts and corrected typescripts of Held for Orders 
and Whispering Smith as well as twelve other book-length manu- 
scripts. The correspondence includes a large number of letters 
from various railroad officials and his publisher, Scribner’s. Thus is 
preserved the work of the one American writer who has best 
captured the romance and glory of the steam railroad, a spectacle 
that has now vanished forever from the American scene. 
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Art GALLERY 


The Art Gallery has acquired six British sporting paintings as a 
gift from the late Dr. Charles H. Strub. The pictures were part of 
the large and impressive collection that Dr. Strub assembled at the 
Los Angeles Turf Club, Santa Anita. Best known and most impor- 
tant of the paintings is “Baronet” by George Stubbs (1724-1806). 
It is a fine, characteristic example of the sound craftsmanship and 
sensitive manipulation of paint that have gradually won for Stubbs 
the position he now holds as the foremost of British sporting artists. 
The horse, which belonged to the prince of Wales, is represented 
at full gallop with the jockey, Sam Chifney, Sr., up. Interestingly 
enough, this is the father of the jockey represented in Ben Marshall’s 
“Sam” recently purchased by the Huntington trustees (see Acquisi- 
tions, August 1958). “Baronet” was painted in 1791; an engraving 
by George Townley Stubbs, son of the painter, was issued in 1817. 
The painting was previously in the duke of Rutland’s collection 
and the Hutchinson Sporting Gallery. 

Also included in Dr. Strub’s gift is another small panel by Stubbs 
representing two horses and a groom, a pair of canvases representing 
matches at Newmarket by J. N. Sartorius (1759-1828), and an 
attractive pair of small mid-nineteenth-century paintings of horses 
hitched to jaunting cars. 


Carey S. BiIss> 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand os for lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i? “w” 
for “vv, etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek anh be kn 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in ty pography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [ Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri?’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.| If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] Fora work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: sig. A3Y. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. |E xample: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 

Beginning with the February 1958 number the Quarterly will pay the 
following fees for materials published: 


Articles $35.00 
Notes and Documents $15.00 


Manuscripts should be addressed to: 
The Editor 
Huntington Library Quarterly 
HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 
San Marino g, California 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


CAMELLIAS IN THE HUNTINGTON GARDENS: OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR 
CuLrure AND BeHavior AND Descriptions of Cuttivars, by Wil- 
liam Hertrich. Volume III. 


The appearance of the first two volumes of William Hertrich’s Camel- 
lias in the Huntington Gardens elicited an enthusiastic response from 
both critics and camellia fanciers. “A definitive book on camellias} 
says the New York Times. Volume III continues the monumental 
presentation of camellias with descriptions and life-size illustrations 
of two hundred C. japonica and fifty-five Sasanqua, The versatile 
Sasanqua is introduced as the newest rival of the popular japonica. 
Useful, as well as historically interesting, is the inclusion of known 
sources and origins of the cultivars, an innovation of this volume. 
An extensive index includes cross references of all synonyms. The 
three-volume set is an invaluable aid to camellia growers, whether 
amateur or professional. 


Index, 270 full-page photographs, I color plate, 378 pp. $10.00 
[he set of three volumes is now available at $25.00. 


SCULPTURE IN THE HuntINGTON CoLLection, by R. R. Wark. 


The Huntington Art Collection, so well known for its British paint- 
ings, also contains notable groups of French decorative art and 
European sculpture. This book is designed to describe the quality, 
character, and chronological range of the sculpture collection, com- 
prised mainly of small bronzes of the late sixteenth century and 
marbles and terra cottas of the late eighteenth century. Twenty-seven 
of the finest pieces, including works ‘by Giovanni Bologna and Hou- 
don, are illustrated in over forty handsome full- -page plates. The intro- 
duction is directed primarily toward the general reader, while a 
series of brief scholarly notes provides data | concerning the attribu- 
tions and histories of the individual pieces. 


Index, 48 photographs, 92 pp. $3.00 


A complete list of Huntington Library Publications may be obtained on request. 
Books may be ordered from Huntington Library Publications, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. California residents please add 4% sales tax. 
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